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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE HON. DAVID DAGGETT, LL. D., 
KENT PROF. OF LAW IN YALE COLLEGE. 


Junge Daccerr was born at Attleborough, in the county of 
Bristol, Mass., Dec. 31st, 1764. Like many of those whose 
names are now recorded on the roll of fame, he can boast of 
having raised himself to his present eminence, from a humble 
origin. His father was, for many years, a tavern keeper, on the 
route between Providence and Boston, and it was as an assist- 
ant to him in this business, that his son David spent the first fif- 
teen years of his life. Up to this time, his opportunities for ac- 
quiring an education, had probably not exceeded one year of 
steady schooling. All his knowledge of arithmetic had been 
obtained by the use of chalk, under the tutorage of a man in his 
lather's employ. Yet the few opportunities he —— were 
improved with the same diligence and assiduity that have ever 
characterized his subsequent life. 

Mr. Daggett now set himself about acquiring a liberal educa- 
ton, And, notwithstanding his very limited attainments, in two 
years from this time he entered the Ba class of Yale College, 
and was able to acquit himself, while there, with much credit 
to himself and the institution. He graduated in 1783, and im- 
mediately commenced the study of law with Charles Chauncy, 
Esq., of New Haven, afterwards a Judge of the Superior Court. 
At the same time, he commenced teaching first a common school, 
and afterwards the Grammar School in New Haven. In this 
way he supported himself, during most of his professional 
studies. About six months before their close, however, he was 
selected for what was then termed “ Keeper of the College But- 
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tery,”* and as this business interfered less with his studies than 
that of teaching, he relinquished the latter and took charge of 
the buttery. 

In January, 1786, Mr. Daggett was admitted to the bar, and 
in the April following he was chosen a tutor in Yale College, 
which otlice he declined, and settled in the practice of law in 
New Haven. From 1791 until 1813, he was, a greater part of 
the time, a member of one or the other of the two Houses of 
the State Legislature, and several of those years Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. In June, 1811, he was appointed 
States Attorney for the county of New Haven, which office he 
resigned in 1813, on receiving the appointment of Senator in 
the Congress of the United States. In November, 1824, he be- 
came an associate instructor in the law school at New Haven, 
with Judge Hitchcock as his coadjutor, and in 1826 he was a 
pointed Kent Professor of Law in Yale College ; at which time 
the corporation of the College conferred on him the honorary 
degree of LL. D. In May, of the same year, he was appointed 
an Associate Judge of the Supreme Court, and six years after- 
wards he was made Chief Justice. This last station he contin- 
ued to fill until December 31st, 1834, when he was constitution- 
ally disqualified by age. He was also at one time, for two suc- 
cessive years, Mayor of the city of New Haven. 

This brief record, and the records of the last half century, 
serve to show the estimation in which the Judge has been held 
by the world, as a scholar, a statesman, and a lawyer. And 
though he has already passed the bounds of fourscore years, he 
continues punctually to discharge the duties of his Professorship, 
with little or no abatement of his wonted intellectual vigor. 

The accompanying Portrait of the Judge, is a very good rep- 
resentation of what he was when it was taken ; but the twenty- 
five winters that have passed over his head since that time, have 
not failed to bleach still more, his already whitened locks, and 
enstamp indelibly their impress upon every feature of his time- 
worn countenance. As he moves about these classic walks, 
with antiquated dress, we cannot but venerate him as one who 
has “come down to us from a former generation.” May his 
declining years be as peaceful as his former life has been indus- 
trious and useful, and his sun go down without the intervention 
of a cloud to obscure its brightness. 


* In old times it was customary for some individual, selected by the faculty, to oc- 
cupy the southenst corner of old South Middle, lower floor, as a kind of buttery or 
huckster's shop, and sell cider, cakes, candies, stationery, and other Yankee notions, to 
the students. In other words, he was what might, perhaps, be termed professor o! 


eakes and cider ; or, according to the modern bill of fare, professor of waffles and 
coffee. 








THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
A principle in science is a rule in art—Bacon. 


Iv was a fortunate moment in the history of civilization, when Bacon 
conceived the idea of applying the world’s knowledge of the sciences, 
to advance the arts. 

For ages these two departments had been gradually progressing and 
extending themselves over the world ; and yet they remained compar- 
atively estranged from each other. Love of knowledge had stimulated 
to effort in the former, and “ the mother of inventions” in the latter; but 
they already felt a withering influence coming over them, for want of a 
something that remained still undiscovered. This desideratum was 
found in a union of the two to accomplish the same great ends, viz: the 
amelioration and exaltation of our race while on earth. 

Bacon saw their meetness for each other, and the happy results that 
would follow such a connection ; and he voluntarily became to them the 
priest of ceremonies, to join them in an unending and holy alliance. 
And under the auspices of this felicitous union, they soon began to bear 
to the world those fruits for which it had before looked in vain. 

The term sciences, when coupled with arts, can have reference only 
toafew branches of knowledge, which may be, and in ancient times 
were, studied without any regard to their connection with the arts ; and 
which may, with propriety, be termed the independent or pure sciences. 
Such are Astronomy, Philosophy, and Geometry. But the general sig- 
nification of this term is far more extensive. For every art, by tracing 
out and arranging its leading principles, may be reduced to a science. 

Intermediate between these two limits, are embraced a number of 
practical sciences, so to speak ; requiring the highest effort of the mind 
and judgment in their pursuit, and yet having all the characteristics of 
the most perfect arts. ‘Thus the art of medicine, doubtless had its on- 
gin with the other arts of necessity, while it has already become one 
of the most intellectual of the sciences. ‘This class of arts can be ac- 
quired only by a united application of the mind to the theory, and the 
hand to the practice. And herein are they distinguished from the other 
useful or mechanic arts, which are dependent mainly upon the skill of 
the hands for their successful pursuit. 

Opposed to the arts of necessity are those of design, oftener termed 
the liberal or polite arts. These last, while they employ both body 
and mind, have little to do with theory, and are more dependent on 
genius and outward circumstances than any other class. ‘Their avowed 
object is to please and gratify the outward senses, and through them the 
inner man; and as their name would indicate, their appropriate sphere 
is only in the more refined circles and enlightened ages, 

To these we might add those other arts which are the result of men- 
tal labor only ; and which usually occupy the attention of men engaged 
i the various departments of literature. But the several classes we 
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have mentioned are by no means completely distinct from each other, 
Like the different colors of the solar spectrum, each two adjacent, in- 
termingle and render the lines of division confused and badly defined 
Nor is it uncommon for them to lend each its power to another, and 
thus heighten their combined effect. And the farther civilization ad- 
vances, the more is this combination practiced. For through a desire 
to unite the agreeable with the useful, mankind as soon as they have 
supplied the absolute wants of the race, at once proceed to invent means 
of promoting and increasing positive enjoyment. But, strange as it 
may appear, there always have been, and probably always will be some 
claiming membership with the human family, who can see nothing but 
waste and evil in whatever exceeds the bounds of actual necessity ; 
and, provided their daily animal wants can be supplied, they ask no 
happier lot, but are content to settle down upon the most rocky and 
desolate nook in the universe, and never trouble their brains about the 
doings or destinies of their fellow-men, or the whys and wherefores of 
what they see around them. With such we have no sympathy or con- 
cern at the present time. 

The very urgency of the case made it necessary that the founders 
of our race should commence the cultivation of some of the arts almost 
with the commencement of their existence. Until the fall, we may 
suppose that all things necessary to supply their bodily wants, were 
furnished to hand for our first parents. But from the time they began 
patching together fig leaves to cover their nakedness until the present 
hour, constantly occurring and constantly increasing wants, have as 
constantly been urging the race to exercise their ingenuity to the ut- 
most, to acquaint themselves with and bring to perfection the innumer- 
able list of arts, many of which are absolutely essential to their very 
existence, and all highly conducive to their prosperity and happiness 
as rational beings. 

Not so with the sciences proper. Centuries passed away before 
they had any of them attracted much attention. Ignorant of any use 
to which a knowledge of them could be applied, and not sufficiently 
enlightened to seck knowledge for its own sake, no motives were 
brought to bear upon their minds sufficiently powerful to provoke effort. 
They were infants in learning of every kind. They had not the most 
distant conception of the vast fields of knowledge, which on every side 
of them lay within the grasp of the human intellect. The supply of 
their daily wants was the farthest their thoughts extended. And our 
only wonder is that they so soon made an opening into the unbroken 
mines of science. For their sources of information were extremely 
limited and barren. The principal were tradition from father to son, 
embracing the experience of practical life, and direct revelation from 
God. But this last, so far from aiding in scientific suggestions, con- 
formed to the popular belief, at the expense of science. ‘The only 
source left them, therefore, toaid in the least in scientific research, was 
the scanty and incorrect notions they might chance to glean from those 
more advanced in life. , 


It was not until wear two thousand years lad passed by, that any 
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considerable attention began to be paid to scientific pursuits. And the 
jmited knowledge then acquired, was confined mainly to the priests, 
and owed its origin to superstition. Egypt may be considered as the 
cradle of the oldest sciences, ‘There Geometry, Mechanics, and As- 
tronomy first dawned upon the world. But any attempt to pursue them 
was like groping in Egyptian darkness. Such is the intimate connec- 
tion between the different sciences, that advances made in one caused 
new light to break in upon those with which it was linked. Every 
stone removed, served to losen many others. Consequently the first 
few centuries of their pursuit, were by far the most discouraging. When 
once an opening was fairly made, their progress was comparatively rapid 
and constant, so long as the subject was earnestly pursued, But as 
the glory of the ry nation began to depart, they transmitted their 
knowledge through the Grecian to the Roman nation, and these last 
being almost constantly engaged in the art military, found little leisure 
io pursue and perfect the studies commenced by their predecessors. 

As has already been suggested, the useful arts were the first to gain 
the attention of mankind ; most of which may be traced to a desire for 
self-preservation, by securing their lives either against famine, an in- 
clement season, or the depredation of enemies. The very words of 
the curse intimated to Adam, that agriculture was one of the means by 
which he was henceforth to supply his wants; and doubtless this was 
one of the oldest arts, though not pursued to any great extent till tribes 
had become stationary, and began to claim possessions. Architecture, 
in its ruder forms, soon commenced, and also the art of medicine. 
These three, from their very nature, have been in one sense universal 
arts, practiced more or less by all nations and in all ages. For the 
lirst lays the foundation for all commerce and manufacture ; and the other 
two we could ill dispense with, as one seeks to shelter us from the an- 
ery blasts of winter, the driving storm, or the sun’s fierce rays, and the 
other fain would guard us against the thousand nameless ills that flesh 
is heir to—alleviate us when suffering from their visitation, or lend its 
aid amid the unavoidable casualties and mishaps of life. 

As the race became more numerous, the military art arose; and 
though now becoming less important than it once was, in those rude 
and barbarous ages, it might well receive a place among the arts of ne- 
cessity. From the difficulty of passing from place to place, it was 
doubtless long before commerce assumed anything like its present form 
of operations ; yet we may presume that the husbandimen and herds- 
men, even in Adam’s family, found it convenient to exchange with each 
other the products of their respective labors. 

It has been remarked by some writer, that the “ arts which flourish 
in times while virtue is in its growth, are military ; while virtue is in 
it$ state, are liberal ; and while virtue is in its declination, are voluptua- 
ty.” In the rise and decline of every nation, we may trace something 
of this order; first, the arts of necessity, then those of design, after 
Which these latter seem to degenerate into, or rather give place to vo- 
luptuous arts and practices. 

We know little of the early history of the arts except what can be 
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gained by inference from the writings of Moses. But as in the sci- 
ences so also in the arts, the Egyptians were the first who became 
conspicuous asa nation, ‘The peculiar character of their principal 
river, aflorded powerful inducements to the pursuit of agriculture, and 
this put into their hands the wealth and materials necessary for advan. 
cing every other art. It has been supposed that much of the skill dis- 
played by the Israelites, in constructing the I abernacle while in the 
wilderness, was acquired by their previous residence in Egypt. How. 
ever this may be, their vast pyramids and other structures, rude as the 
appear when contrasted with modern architecture, will stand till the last 
conflagration, as imperishable mementoes of the knowledge and skill 
of those who reared them. Add to these the embalmed bodies that 
rest beneath them, and we are compelled to acknowledge, that with all 
their superstition and degradation in the view of neighboring nations, 
they had made attainments that will forever give them a prominent 
place among ancient nations. 

The Phenicians gained some notoriety by the inventions of writing 
and commercial navigation ; but it is not until we come to Greece, that 
we find much to attract our notice. ‘Though the Grecians never were 
famous either for agriculture or commerce, the wonderful advances they 
made in architecture, and their unexampled skill in some of the fine 
arts, must give to that nation the palm. ‘That a people at that age of 
the world, and surrounded by barbarians, themselves just emerged into 
civilized life, should attain such a pitch of excellence in three of the 
most difficult of the liberal arts, Sculpture, Painting, and Poetry, that 
their specimens should forever after be held up to the world as models 
of perfection, is a fact as astonishing as it is rare. Not that they had 
arrived at the elegance and beauty that characterized a subsequent pe- 
riod, but the great outlines of those arts were then and there struck out, 
which were to guide all who should come after them. ‘This fact but 
serves to prove what we have already stated, that this class of arts de- 
pends more on genius and outward circumstances, than upon the study 
of any ingeniously contrived theory, or the following out of any set of 
rules which have been laid down as the result of ages of practice and 
experience. 

tome to some extent followed in the footsteps of Greece, but was 
more attentive to the useful arts, particularly agriculture and the art 
military, and less distinguished in the pursuit of the polite arts. With 
such specimens constantly before her, after which to pattern, as those 
Greece had just held up to the world, it would be wonderful if she did 
not afford some celebrated poets and artists. But throughout her whole 
history, Mars was her presiding deity. It was ever her choice to gain 
emolument by conquering some neighboring nation, rather than to go 
honestly to work and earn for herself ; and such national features could 
not but operate unfavorably upon any Spirit to pursue extensively either 
the sciences or arts. 

We come now to that dark and wide chasm in the history of all that 
is good, the Middle Ages —when religion was a thing almost forgotten 
in the world. When the sciences slumbered for centuries, buried amid 
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the darkness of paganism. When the progress of many of the arts 
were at a stand, and the sun of civilization seemed plunged in a thick 
cloud of error, or about to set in dismal and unending night. ‘The mind 
would gladly pass by this portion of history, and regard those years as 
though they had never been. But its record must ever stand as a 
monument of the sinfulness and depravity of the human heart. It af- 
fords but a gloomy succession of wars, crusades, and constantly 
changing dynasties, with not one light spot to relieve the picture. But 
even during this period, the arts of necessity though retarded, were not 
entirely stationary. They were, from the first, more uniform in their 
progress. Each successive year saw them advancing with slow but 
constant step. 

Such was the history of the arts and sciences while kept distinct from 
each other. But a happier day awaited them. When brought together, 
men were influenced by additional motives in the pursuit of each, from 
its intimacy with the other. A new era was registered in the annals 
of improvement. All the wheels of civilization were started afresh. 
The succeeding was emphatically an age of discoveries and inventions. 

The dawning of the sixteenth century is an epoch in the world’s 
history, surpassed in interest by no other. The Greeks, with whom 
had been hoarded up all the treasures of literature and the wealth of the 
arts, had just been scattered abroad, and all that wealth and treasure 
sown broadcast among the nations of the world. And it proved to be 
“as seed sown upon good ground.” ‘The Arabians were among the first 
to seize upon it, and appropriate it to their own use, and their example 
was soon followed by others. 

In addition to this, the Portuguese discoveries had given new life to 
commerce throughout the world. News of a new continent had just 
grected their ears. ‘The full use of the mariner’s compass had now 
heen attained. ‘The making of paper from rags, and the art of printing, 
had been but recently discovered. The art of engraving on copper had 
sprung up like the mushroom of a night, and well nigh reached perfec- 
tion. The several fine arts had suddenly revived and had broken out 
atonce with noontide splendor. The whole public mind was roused 
to action by these movements, and fitted to achieve wonderful results. 
In the midst of these improvements, commenced the labors of the im- 
mortal Luther. 

Time would fail us to particularize in the subsequent history of the 
arts and sciences. Every movement from that period to the present, 
has been the step of a giant. Improvements, inventions, and discove- 
ries have been almost hourly announced ; and it would seem that there 
was nothing so difficult, but that it must yield to their united power. 
Time and space flee at their approach, and nature herself apparently 
stops in amazement to gaze. ‘They raise their magic wand and fabrics 
of surpassing beauty and elegance, and of unheard of variety of form, 
texture, and material, spring into being. And who will attempt to limit 
their power for the future, if that power continues to increase in the 
ratio it has for the last few years ! 


lt was our original design, to trace more intimately the connection 
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existing between the arts and sciences, and see how their union has 
effected such wonderful and speedy results. But circumstances, pot 
under our control, forbid that we extend our article much farther, 

As we have already intimated, Bacon pointed out the way, and sub. 
sequent generations have followed most scrupulously in that way 
Guided by the maxim we have placed at the head of this essay, “a 
principle in science is a rule in art,’ he began with experiments, and 
inventions followed. And ever since have inventions kept pace with 
experiment 

In the single science of chemistry, the advances resulting from ex. 
periment, and the consequent improvements to a great variety of man- 
ufactures, to medicine, and to metallurgy, are beyond all precedent. The 
dyer, painter, brewer, distiller, tanner, enameler, the maker of glass, 
porcelain, Xc., all owe no small share of their present success to the 
chemist. In his laboratory were taken the first steps towards the pre- 
sent improved state of these and many other arts. He taught to yoke 
the tireless elements and train them for the race, or to make them yield 
submissively their aid to the dull, monotonous toil of the workshop. 

In conclusion, we cannot forbear to remark, that those who have been 
instrumental in bringing the arts and sciences to their present state of 
perfection, have done more for their race than all kings and con- 
querors. ‘The pages of history have been crowded with the names and 
deeds of those who have ravaged the earth, and plundered its nations 
as so many families ;—of those who have led armies over mountains and 
through wildernesses, to fight and molest and curse their fellow-men. 
But while the heroes of the arts and sciences, followed by an unarmed 
multitude, have gone forth to bless and prosper their fellow-men—to load 
them with all the comforts and conveniences, and even elegancies of 
life that heart could wish; on the pages of history has been reserved 
for them but a scanty corner, as though they were scarcely worthy the 
world’s passing notice. 

But they have their reward in the rich satisfaction they find in the 
embraces of science, and in the consciousness of having done what 
they could to ameliorate the misfortunes and add to the enjoyments of 
the race. The fruits of their labors, like all other productions of mind, 
require more than a passing glance to decide their merits ; but when 
fully understood and fairly tested, they will be found a richer legacy 
than wealth or power could bequeath. ‘Their names may not be em- 
blazoned on the roll of fame, or carved on mighty monuments, reaching 
to the skies; but they have left monuments more lasting even than 
these, in the inventions they have transmitted to posterity. As the 
spirit of strife among the nations of the earth shall die away, and the 
blessings of civilization continue to increase, their labors will be ap- 
preciated yet more and more, till their names are recorded, as they 
should be, high up on the list of those who have lived to benefit and 
bless the world; and their praises will be celebrated, when those 0! 
warriors shall have been long forgotten. 
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CORIOLANUS. 


‘O)! the strength of woman's love! 
© the reach of woman's power ' 
In the moonlight bower a dove, 
\ lioness in danger’s hour.” 


Tur shades of night approached. 
A flood of glory fringed the burnished west, 
And paved with glittering gold the sun's bright path ; 
As on the summits of imperial Rome 
He threw his soft and mellow light ;—such light 
As gleams alone on fair Italia’s land. 
The wind was hushed,—the bum of business ceased ; 
And every sound that broke upon the ear, 
Bespoke the happiness and joyous mirth 
That reigned throughout that city. 

Yesterday, 

Peace, with her magic wand, had o'er it passed, 
And spread her smiling banquet at the feet 
Of those, whose life was to contend in war, 
And whose delight to tread the battle-field. 
Carcless and unconcerned, some sought the dance, 
Or drowned their senses in the wine cup’s charms ; 


While others rushed in merry crowds and gay, 
To glut their eyes with gladiatorial sports ; 
Exulting o’er inhuman spectacles, 

Of kindred men in deadly contest joined 

With savage beasts ; themselves more brutal far 
Than those they sacrificed, or than the brutes 
To whose relentless grasp these were exposed. 


A rumor floats upon the breeze from hill 

To hill, that wakes them from unholy mirth. 

A banished son of Rome has sought Rome's foes :— 
The very man at mention of whose name, 

‘Those foes had oft’nest trembled, and turned pale 
With dread, lest his victorious arm should fall 

On their devoted heads.—Who always first 

And foremost stood, when danger threatened Rome : 
Now basely driven out by haughty men, 

And doomed to spend his life, from friends and home 
An exile in disgrace ; how could he brook 

An insult so corroding to his pride! 


The Volsci proudly place him at their head, 
And now he leads to Rome their warlike host. 
Weill might that city tremble for her fate! 

33 
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"Tis Coriolanus’ bounding steed we hear 

With trampling feet before her very gates. 

While him she cherished as her friend, she feared 
No ill: with him her foe, she scarce has hope. 
Upon his lofty brow sits fell revenge ; 

And every feature marks his firm resolve, 

‘To pay his country’s base ingrautude 

With desolation to her capitol, 

Or fall himself a vietim by her walls. 


Within those walls reigns consternation dread. 
All hushed is childhood’s mirth, and revelry 
Of youth. ‘The soldier breathes in haste the words 
Of fondness, and prepares to meet the worst. 
‘The maiden drops a tear upon his cheek, 

And waits in silent anguish the result. 

‘The matrons throng the temples of the gods, 
Or nerve their sons to act a manly part. 

The gray-haired Senators, from eve till morn, 
In solemn counci! sit with much debate, 

What plan is best becoming present need. 


At early dawn an embassy is sent 


‘To treat with Rome's offended son, and beg 


Him to desist, and spare his country’s name ; 
Nor cause that on her ruined battlements 

It be inscribed, that parricidal hands 

Were raised to crush that city, foreign foes 

Had sought in vain to conquer. But he scorned 
To listen to their words, and proudly turned 
Away, with resolution nothing moved. 


The Conscript Fathers now the task assume, 
Humiliating though it is. They lay 

Aside their dignity, and suppliants bend 

Before the man, but lately they despised. 

Their prayers are set at naught ;—their lofty rank 
Gains for them no admission to his heart. 

With downcast looks they straight retrace their steps, 
And there consult once more in solemn mood. 


Again an embassy, still more select, 

They send, and toit add their holy men— 

Priests consecrate and sacred to their gods. 

If Roman piety still fired his breast, 

He never could withstand this last appeal. 

It was as though the gods had stooped from heaven 
‘To aid in moving his unfeeling heart. 

But no ‘Their prayers alike remain unheard. 
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The wound had reached his inmost soul; and naught 
But vengeance, wreaked upon his countrymen 
And kindred, would sutlice to quench the tire 
That burned within his breast. 

Despair now sat 
Upon each countenance. Friend looked at friend 
In anguish mute, or sought relief in tears. 
The last faint beam of hope was blotted out. 
They wept that Rome must fall by such a son :— 
Who oft had periled life in her defense— 
That Ae should hazard all he held most dear, 
To gratify a passion for revenge. 
But every means had failed. And as they saw 
From tower and eminence, the hosts that swarmed 
Like Egypt's frogs upon the plains below, 
Their spirits fainted. 

Suddenly, a plan 

Proposed by female wisdom, meets their minds. 
Within the city stands a mother, wife, 
And little ones,—their bosoms wrung with grief. 
Their silent tears might reach the father’s heart. 
Straitway a band of matrons leaves the gates, 
Preceded by these objects once beloved : 
Yea! once the very idols of that heart. 
From far he spies, and guesses their intent ; 
But inwardly resolves to breast it through. 


Foremost three prattling babes, with cherub forms, 
And silken ringlets floating on their brows, 
Approach their stern, relentless sire, and stand 
In silent yet imploring attitude. 
Ah! there was cloquence, whose highest power 
None but a father’s heart could understand. 
And whilst tear followed tear, along those cheeks 
He oft had kissed, when sweet affection ruled 
His manly breast, he felt irresolute, 
And half determined to forget his hate. 
But wounded pride, and fierce contending rage, 
In spite a father’s love, would still retain 
The mastery. 

Next came Volumnia, 
His fondly cherished bride ; her lips wero pale— 
Her bosom heaving with emotion deep, 
And every feature wore the marks of grief,— 
Keen, penetrating gnef, such as lays hold 
Upon the very fibres of the soul, 
And draws the life-blood from the tender heart. 


He gazed upon the form, angelic once 
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To his admiring cyes ; and called to mind 
The hour his soft, impassioned eloquence 
First won her heart—the pledge of love he gave— 
And all the better feelings of his soul 
Struggled for vent. But mingled with them, raged 
A thirst for vengeance, and it quenched again 
Affection's holy flame. 
The form of her 
That bore him next appears, bowing with age 
And cares,—the matronly Veturia. 
With tottering step advancing to her son, 
She throws herself before him on her knees ; 
Her dark Italian eye rests upon his,— 
Her pale, emaciated hands are raised, 
A glow of earnestness is on her check, 
Her eye undimmed by tears ; and, as she looks, 
Her deep-toned voice breaks on the stillness, like 
The music of the organ’s mellow notes. 


“ Myson! am I to wear a captive’s chains, 
Forged by thy hands, or be thy mother still’ 
Is it for thee to turn thy bloody sword 
Against the place that gave thee birth? For thee 
To wage fierce combat with thy household gods, 
And thy paternal city! Thee to shed 
The blood of relatives and friends! and all 
To satisfy a thirst for base revenge ! 
Oh! had I never been a mother, Rome 
Might still continue to be free.” 

She paused, 
And all fell prostrate, weeping at his fect. 
It was too much for even his proud soul 
To bear. He raised his mother from the earth, 
And bowing on her aged neck, exclaimed— 
“ For thee I yield what Rome had sought in vain. 
’Tis for thy sake I go, but go to dic ; 
Rome thou hast saved, but by it lost thy son.” 
Prophetic words they proved, and such as none 
Except a Roman mother could have heard. 
Then giving to his wife a last embrace, 
He on each cherub form impressed a kiss, 
And turned to meet the Volsci and his fate. 
Tho matrons hurried to their weeping friends, 
To fill their hearts with joy at news of peace : 
Then long wore weeds of mourning for the man, 
Whose will was swayed alone by woman's power. 
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THOUGHTS ON ARCHITECTURE. 


Tue first business before us is to seck for an accurate explanation of 
the word Architecture, as far as we may; and, to accomplish this we 
will endeavor to distinguish it from another name (for which we have 
known it to be mistaken) which all minds have defined for themselves 
long before now, unless it be to them one of those words, which a defi- 
nition renders less defined—we mean Building. The latter is the con- 
structing of anything for purposes of shelter or protection, or sport, 
from a mud hut or ice-mound to a house, from a sheep-fold to a palace, 
from a palace to a log-cabin. Architecture is constructing according 
to established rules and approved models. Building, however much 
changed for utility or fancy, may still be styled building. Architecture 
has its orders, fixed. ‘The latter is the result of the wedded arts of 
sculpture and building. In short, Architecture is one of the fine arts, 
building of the mechanical; and a person might as well call the 
Yankee, whittling during the progress of a horse-trade, a sculptor, as 
every man who builds, an architect. We would say, however, for the 
consolation of those who have confounded the two arts, that had they 
consulted Dr. Webster on the point, they would merely have been con- 
firmed in their notions. 

The important divisions of Architecture are three, domestic, monu- 
mental, and sacred ; the separate natures of which may be best under- 
stood by observing their origin, progress, and effects. 

Domestic Architecture was the first of the three invented; as its 
immediate utility attracted the earliest people. It began as in the 
other departments with building, rude, less rude, least rude as the world 
alvanced. Many found that a part of the curse was, that they must 
labor to protect as well as support themselves. ‘The mother of inven- 
tion, by summec’s heat and winter’s cold, by storms of wind and rain, 
drove men to discover some shelter from these violent annoyances, 
which were, nevertheless, necessary. Next, then, to that of agricul- 
ture, we date the origin of the art of building; in fact, ‘Theodoretus, one 
of the Greek Fathers, called the former the elder sister of the latter. 
Nowhere are the “ parva initia rerum” more fully illustrated than in 
the rise of this art. During the reign of Augustus, Athens numbered 
among her reliques, the clay roof of the Areopagus, the first hall of 
justice ever enclosed, according to tradition, and, in the capitol at Rome 
was preserved the palace of her founder and first sovereign, a hut 
thatched with straw. ‘I'wigs and boughs, woven together in a manner 
not very expert, were the first symptoms of the art of building, which 
has since grown into architecture. ‘Thus much for the origin. 

When we undertake to consider Domestic Architecture with respect 
to its tendencies, its most obvious effect presents itself at once. Its 
direct tendency is to establish a people and create patriotism. 
When men most resembled the brutes that perish, when they roved 
from place to place, as they found food and drink more at hand , when 
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their footsteps were unmarked by the springing up of anything good, 
when they traversed wildernesses and left them wildernesses, and no. 
thing seemed better for their presence ; then no buildings appeared, no 
household gods restrained their wanderings, and all social improvement 
was, in consequence, utterly stagnant. Civilization and the comlorts of 
life were all unknown. No community of feeling, no lasting friend. 
ship, none of the finer emotions of the soul were to be discovered. 
The world had, indeed, been made more beautiful out of a material 
chaos, but an intellectual and moral chaos still brooded over it. But 
when the harsh cave was first selected as a dwelling, social improve. 
ment stood upright ; when the first rude hut of twigs and mud was put 
together, social imprevement had made a step ; when houses of a firmer 
composition began to be constructed, social improvement was on its 
onward march, and its steady pace has now crowded the earth with 
nations, small and great. ‘The first tolerable structure was the rallying 
point of advancement ; the delights of possessing a home seemed to 
have at length found a place in the human heart; men placed their 
homes near each other; here began society. ‘They felt the first glow 
of mutual interest, combined their interests, and united their reasoning 
powers to detect how their individual and common interests might be 
best secured. ‘Then a way was opened for the discovery of other use- 
ful arts. Laws were invented for the common safety. Science was 
born, and all these new blessings, and this new happiness persuaded 
mankind that social intercourse was the only true method of enjoy- 
ment and advantage ; and all these wonderful results began with a tol- 
erable hut. Soon ensued the marriage of sculpture to building, the re- 
sult of which was Architecture. Men now began to unite in the choice 
of some particular tract of country. ‘They built edifices for its use and 
ornament. ‘Towns, cities, and states sprung up. People began to re- 
spect their country and see that its prosperity was their own. The 
work of their own hands, their architecture claimed this regard and all 
the noble deeds followed, which were the first-born of the generous 
spirit of patriotism. 

Thus we see that Domestic Architecture had its origin in utility, 
that it has made nations, that its rise and progress was the rise and 
progress of social improvement, that it has fostered all other useful 
arts, and that it has begotten, cherished, and encouraged the inestimable 
virtue of love of country. 

We now pass to the second division of Architecture, the Monumen- 
tal, and will explain its origin among the nations who cultivated it in 
its highest perfection, the heathen Egyptians, Grecians, and Romans. 
In ages and countries in which ignorance of what is most high, most 
beautiful, and most holy has prevailed, upon which the windows of 
heaven have never been opened to shed down revealed light, and as- 
sure men of the noble nature and lofty destiny of the eternal soul, “a 
pleasing hope, a strong desire, a longing after immortality,” has been 
the only medium, and that a dim one, through which the least be-dark- 
ened eyes, unannointed by faith, have seen new sights, perhaps bright- 
er visions, beyond the bier, the mound, and the sod. ‘They conjectured 
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s new life, but they knew not of it; still they were convinced that 
action here might best prepare them to act in the hereafter, if indeed 
there was an “undiscovered country.” Reasoning thus, they persua- 
ded themselves that their future existence was in remembrance alone, 
that the undying spirit was nothing more than the wnmortality of glory. 
The simple maxim, “ Time is short, but art is long,” so tersely express- 
ed by the ancient Roman, has been spun out into a chapter in the his- 
tory of such men, to whom the moral philosophy of Holy Writ was 
unknown. By such it has ever been believed and had its influence 
over them. ‘They have achieved many an act of self-devotion in the 
trust that their deeds, enrolled in the hearts of men, might reach dis- 
tant generations, and resolved that their works, so far from following 
them, should remain behind to eternize them and their memory. They 
would make the immaterial depend on the firmness and durability of 
matter, and entrust to stones and piles, as they knew no surer safeguard, 
their future existence. Before literature was deemed an enduring em- 
bodiment of mind, better than spices and drugs for embalming, better 
than mausolea to add glory to dust, the pyramid, sarcophagus, and obe- 
lisk, the moulded rock and carved mountain were considered by the 
mighty as the incorruptible monuments of their greatness, their immor- 
tality. But selfishness was not always the parent of these structures ; 
gratitude and respect often reared them to beneficence and desert. 
‘Thus arose the nobler features of an art, which now makes the world 
beautiful with its achievements, erects edifices to taste, columns and 
ornaments in honor of civil prosperity, halls of justice and temples to 
the praise of Him who inhabits the Upper Temple—* not made with 
hands.” ‘To the passion of men for immortality, must Monumental 
Architecture refer its origin. 

In this view, then, Architecture claims respect for the nobility of its 
object, eternity, however much like all earthly things, it may fail of 
attaining what it would. It aims not at gaining admiration from those 
who see its progress, but from those who see its stability. ‘The gene- 
ration, who commence its achievements, know that it is not for them- 
selves, themselves alone, that the massive structure is hewn, the frieze 
moulded and the entablature carved, but for their memory and for those 
who come after them. 


Sic vos non vobis nidificatis aves ; 
Sic vos non vobis vellera fertis oves ; 
Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes ; 
Sic vos non vobis fertia aratra boves ! 


That it goes far to accomplish the noble end of preserving things 
worthy of memory, proof enough exists in the monuments that have 
descended to us, often the only reliques to remind us that the people 
who reared them were once flourishing, perhaps great. Its orders, 
which were devised by ages distant in the past, have reached us with- 
out having suffered materially from the buffetings of change, and in the 
beautiful edifices of taste, which stand scattered around us, we are re- 
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minded of what was once great, and read the advancement of nations, 
whose manners and language are dead. ‘This brings us to another 
consideration. 

Literature is that better part which mocks the goddess of the shades, 
but yet all nations have not transmitted to us this index of their glory. 
But here Architecture performs one of its noblest tasks. It comes 
to the rescue and supplies the deficiency. ‘The latter is an external 
history, which, he who runs may read of the mighty acts of those, of 
whom not a pinch of dust can be collected. Literature isan inward 
history, and, in consequence, is less exposed to the myriad casualties, 
such as victorious invasion, civil commotion, the revolutions of nature, 
consuming age and human enterprise ; agencies which have already 
made “a schoolboy’s tale” of many of the wonders of the world, if 
is an emanation of mind, eternal mind, and laughs to scorn outward 
attacks. But next to the exploits of mind rank the achievements of an 
and taste, and these latter have, ere now, been obliged to serve in the 
stead of the former. Nor is this substitution all that Literature owes 
to Architecture. Where would be the classic records of Grecian and 
Roman genius, classic poetry, and classic philosophy, if religious awe 
had not bidden monastic domes to rise, in whose dark cloisters and 
gloomy libraries Literature found an asylum for seven centuries, while 
abroad darkness over-canopied earth, destruction and rapine were the 
business and pleasure of its inhabitants? But the solemn architecture, 
imposing form, and sacred associations warded off unhallowed hands 
from these massive treasure-houses, so full of those rich reliques, the 
loss of which could never have been repaired. Let, then, Architecture 
be cherished as in itself a material Literature, and also as the preserver 
of recorded mind, 

Again: Architecture gave the people of the world higher ideas of 
themselves than they would otherwise have possessed—it taught them 
the healthful lesson that they, by their works, would have influence 
with the very posterity who would tread on their ashes ; but such were 
not the highest ideas it inspired. It is to religious awe and the spirit 
of devotion that are due the noblest performances of art. ‘The profane 
ancients, and the modern pagans, in erecting their most durable and 
magnificent structures, aimed at doing honor to their divinities, worthy 
of those who dwelt in the upper habitation—to induce the immortals, 
by the splendor of the edifices, to make them their home—and desired 
that the worshipers, as they entered the sacred thresholds, might be 
inspired with that reverence and awe, that expansion of soul, which 
sympathizes with, and is the natural effect of beholding the most ma- 
jestic and beautiful of the works of man’s perseverance and invention. 

The Egyptian sovereign, when he reared the mighty pyramid, when 
he viewed its piled strength, and deemed it coeval with all tume, 
also believed, that by having his embalmed form confided to its keeping, 
he should not be lost in the wreck of matter, but would become even 
asa god. ‘The frowning rock-groves of Elephanta, the grotto-edifice, 
as its myriad worshipers flocked to its courts, reminded the foot that 
its tread must be pious ; the eye, that it must reverently droop in the 
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presence of the Invisible ; the heart, that awe must pervade it. The 
temple of Belus, now “fallen, fallen, fallen,” but which once looked 
down upon the Euphrates trom the height of a mile, bade the Babylo- 
nan tremble at the might of Him, whose heaven not even could its 
wwering fabric avail to reach. ‘he Parthenon, shining far from the 
summit of the Acropolis, assured the men of Athens that there their 
homage was to be paid to her, who had instructed them to contrive such 
perfection of art. ‘The infatuated citizen of Ephesus, as he wandered 
among the one hundred and twenty-seven columns of marble, each 
given by a king, by which was supported the temple of his goddess, 
could, in the face of the fiercest rebuke, cry, “ Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians. ”’ The Islamite pilgrim still wends his weary way across 
ihe trackless sands to pay his tribute to the stone and temple which are 
all that remain of the prophet of Allah! In our own time and place, 
many @ fair fabric has been raised to the honor of Jehovah. See we to 
it that they suggest as reverent thoughts as heathen temples have to 
their builders, and heaven grant that they may be monuments of reli- 
gion, “ pure and undefiled.” 

Having now contemplated Architecture in its three important de- 
partments, domestic, monumental, and sacred, our next task is to con- 
sider the art as a whole, to determine whether it still be worthy of re- 
spect and encouragement. 

The first thought that now occurs, is its utility. It combines a useful 
and a fine art, and gives us a most happy illustration of what the world 
strives after more than anything else—necessity made agreeable. ‘This 
feature in it forbids neglect of it, and at the same time keeps down 
luxury. ‘The several more important branches of its utility have been 
abundantly discussed before ; it establishes states, creates patriotism, 
tends to perpetuate remembrance, and is an advantage to religion. 
From the humble service of sheltering the wearied peasant or benight- 
ed traveler, to that of making the soul swell in preparation for com- 
munion with the Most High, it is a useful art. One tasteful structure 
begets respect for a country, and convinces you that it is beginning to 
flourish ; many such inform you of its meridian grandeur, while the 
fallen column and broken architrave always speak of departed glory. 
The condition of Architecture is thus an index of the condition of a 
people, and, when thus intimately associated with the prosperity of 
nations, who can question its utility ? 

Next, Architecture is an original art, and, as such, entitled to greater 
regard than others. Painting and sculpture are imitations—the shadow- 
ing forth of nature by art, but Architecture sprung from the inventive 
genius of mankind, stimulated by necessity, and awakened for the first 
ume this slumbering power. Mark the result. ‘This power, aroused, 
has entailed upon us all the blessings and delights of mental culture, 
genius, and taste; it first led the mind of man into the secret of its 
might, and civilization, improvement, and enlightened freedom, wreathed 
earth in smiles. Just as it waxes or wanes, these brighten or fade ; 
when it is fast fixed to its best models, the standard of these is their 
noblest standard. look at Greece, as she was; when chaste and 
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beautiful fabrics were her ornaments, she shone in other jewels, free. 
dom, enlightenment, and superiority in arts and arms. Look at ‘Tur. 
key, as itis; where tawdry, graceless mosques raise their minarets, 
sense and refinement are at their lowest ebb; woman is a toy and map 
a satire on creation. 

Again, it is the noblest of the arts in another view; it is the most 
cloquent in its appeals to the imagination. It is the sublimest poetry 
of art. It has that greatness combined with beauty, which finds a re. 
sponsive echo in the boldest, highest fancy. ‘That pleasing amazement, 
that soul-expanding pleasure, which makes one beside himself as he 
surveys some massive, symmetrical building, has no corresponding 
emotion in the effect of lines and colors, or of accurate chiseling. 
One can admire the smoothly tapering hill, the brilliancy and evenness 
of its verdure, the flocks grazing upon it, and the shadows of the clouds, 
clothing some parts in a deeper hue ; but let him stand at the base of 
Etna, stretching beyond the clouds, and seeming to throw its fiery erup- 
tion against the very heaven, lighting with its glare land and sea for 
many miles, like a lamp of the universe, creating clouds and gilding 
them, hurling hot stones like an angry giant, and “ charming the eye 
with dread,” how different the emotion! One is beauty, the other sub- 
limity coupled with beauty. Such, to compare small things with great, 
is the relation of Architecture to its weaker sisters. 

Architecture is also the parent and fosterer of the other arts. When 
it first began to assume the air of magnificence, it summoned them to 
its aid, and beneath its protecting shade grew up to beauty and perfec- 
tion, the works of the painter and sculptor. And however much the 
latter may have degenerated into luxury, still so long as they are apy/li- 
ed to architecture, they are secure from this sin. It keeps them pure 
and legitimate ; it has begotten and will nurture them. It preserves 
their popularity, and imparts to them a portion of its own durability. 

If, then, Architecture be in itself so worthy an art, let it still be duly 
encouraged, and in America. We are reproached with having no lite- 
rature, because we attach no permanency to our style, and, like bees, 
fly from flower to flower for new sweets, us if novelty was the grand 
desideratum. Let not the same thing be said of our Architecture. 
Let the classic models still live in our imitation, and let us possess a 
school of architecture, although we have no Academy for this purpose, 
like France and Italy. Let wealth and genius unite to bring about this 
grand result, as they are already commencing to do. Hitherto vigor 
and wealth have been the grand objects of our youthful nation. We 
have obtained these now, and let us not become a horseleech people, 
ever crying “ give, give.’”’ Let our growth, henceforward, be nat 
and no longer like forced, hot-bed plants. ‘The army is large, and has 
occupied every outpost; let the forces now be condensed, that like 4 
Macedonian phalanx we may become irresistible in all our efforts at 
progress. We have wealth, and we have sent to Europe artists, which 
even the Old World respects. Let them be consecrated then more 10 
their country, and commence a path of glory, in which we have really 
taken scarce a step. Have we not materials? We challenge Paros 
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to surpass us. Have we not scenery? Let Europe afford more beau- 
tiful, more sublime objects, if Europe can. Although we have no 
reliques of ruined shrines to hallow spots, let the memory of our fathers 
and our own exertions, make them sacred. Though no dilapidated cas- 
tle suggests thoughts of chivalry, let the new obviate the necessity of 
the old. Then may we soon boast a firm literature and established 
taste. ‘Then, although architecture rose in the East, shall it find its 
meridian splendor in the West. In America, may noble edifices add 
dignity to the great, and fair monuments perpetuate the praise of the 
illustrious dead ; may taste have her temples and art her asylum ; from 
the depths of imagination may proud structures 


* Extract emotions beautiful and new ;” 


may sacred architecture make the heart leap and enlarge as it approach- 
es the temple of Jehovah; suggesting to man a feeble image of His 
eternity; may holy fabrics welcome willing feet, and the spire still 
point to heaven. 


SPRING. 


How balmy is the breath of Spring, 
How blest its influence ! 

Joy lends the soul his own light wing, 
And glad-eyed glance. 


Fach tree its blossoming puts on, 
Each flower its loveliness— 
And gladness sits cach brow upon 

And happiness. 


Stern Winter's dark and icy sway 
Is like a dreaded dream, 

Which from the memory flies away 
At morn’s bright beam. 


"Tis thus with human life: all the sorrow 
Of the dark Past is a forgotten thing 

In the gay Present ; and a brighter morrow, 
Hope's sweet promise, gives the heart a spring, 

Bidding the soul her own glad ensign borrow, 
The rainbow’s smile, to check her murmuring. 
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CHAPTER IIL 


CONTAINING NOT MUCH WHICH THE MIND OF THE READER WILL FIND DIFFICULT TO Digger, 


In the bay, seven miles to the southeast of Wilmington, is a small 
island, covered with trees and shrubs, called Kidd’s Island. It is but 
a few rods in diameter, and seems to have been partially rent asunder 
by some convulsion of nature, for a deep chasm extends down to its 
very foundations, far beneath the surface of the bay, forming a rock- 
bound cove, between the perpendicular sides of which the waters sleep 
placidly, even in the midst of storms. For though the winds rage ever 
so furiously, and great waves roll up to the entrance, their force is en- 
tirely broken upon the huge portals of granite, and nothing of their ef. 
fect is seen within, excepting a gentle heaving of the surface. 

In this cove the rover had taken refuge, for its situation was retired, 
and at this season of the year it was so seldom visited, that, under 
ordinary circumstances, his vessel might have been there for weeks 
without being discovered. 

An observer, looking down upon the brig from the top of the rock, 
would not have imagined that a solitary soul was on board of her, for 
though the well holy-stoned decks, and neatly furled sails, displayed 
the recent work of practiced and disciplined seamen, no one was visi- 
ble, and not a sound was heard save the eternal dashing of the waves 
upon the outside, and the low moaning of the wind as it swept through 
the pines above. But Foster was too prudent and cautious to be, even 
in this secluded place, without a constant look-out, and, on this occa- 
sion, a man might have been seen pacing slowly backwards and for- 
wards under the trees above, scanning narrowly, from time to time, 
every point of the compass. ‘The rest of the crew were in the fore- 
castle, some engaged in sewing upon their old clothes, some were lying 
asleep upon their chests and in their hammocks, while eight or ten 
were collected around a low table quietly playing at cards, by the light 
of a lantern, which swung trom a beam above. ‘I'he captain was in 
the cabin, which was large and commodious, and furnished with 
lavish splendor that at once told the occupation of the owner, while 3 
magnificent harp, a flute, and several shelves of books showed that he 
was not entirely destitute of education and taste. Indeed, Foster had 
not been born to the situation in which we now see him. His father was 
a wealthy landholder, of Massachusetts, and Charles was his only 
child. Upon him the hopes of his parents were fixed, and in youth he 
gave promise that their expectations would be realized. Of a hasty 
and impetuous nature, he yet possessed those merits which accompany 
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such a disposition—a warm heart, and an activity and power of mind 
that bid fair to distinguish him in the world. In his eighteenth year 
he entered the University of Cambridge ; an unguarded expression of 
his mother, made when he was leaving home for that purpose, subse- 
quently caused his ruin. “ Mother,” said he, laughingly, as he turned 
back upon the steps, “ perhaps | shall get into some difficulty at Har- 
vard—what if I am expelled ?” 

“If you are, my son,” she answered half in jest and half in earnest, 
“| never wish to see you at home again.” Little did that fond mother 
think that her words were remembered and caused a resolution in the 
heart of her son that altered the whole course of his after life. 

He had passed through three years of his college course with the 
highest honor, bearing off, with ease, many of the prizes which called 
forth the emulation of his class. But, in an unlucky hour, he broke 
one of the college rules, and, being too high-spirited to bend to the 
will of the faculty, was dismissed. With an aching heart but firm res- 
olution, he packed up his books and wardrobe, settled the few bills he 
had contracted in town, and after writing a long letter to his mother, 
blotted with tears, and bidding her farewell forever, went down to Bos- 
ton and shipped before the mast on board a vessel just sailing for the 
West Indies. But when arrived there, he found that though he had 
fled from his native land and its familiar scenes, it was more difficult 
to escape from his own thoughts. ‘The remembrance of his happy 
home, and his once bright prospects, and above all, the thought of his poor 
mother’s grief, haunted him wherever he went, and to escape such 
reflections he plunged into the wildest excess. 

When a man allows his principle and self-respect once to become 
blunted, they soon cease to exist altogether, and in a short time Foster 
went as mate on board a pirate, with less feeling of humiliation than 
he would have experienced before in committing the slightest fault un- 
becoming a gentleman. ‘The captain, in a few years afterwards, was 
killed in endeavoring to quell a mutiny of his men, and loster was, 
with one voice, elected to fill his place. Thus he became, as we now 
see him, the commander of the swiftest craft that ploughed the sea, 
with a crew of hardened and daring spirits, that would have attacked 
a legion of devils, had he led them to the onset. 

We said that he was in the cabin, and indeed he was quite the pic- 
ture of a man very much at his ease ; he was reclining upon a lounge, 
aud to make his situation more enviable, had a cigar in his mouth and 
a book in his hand. 

The mate was also in the cabin, and either from having partaken too 
plentifully of the captain’s dinner that day, or from the effect of night 
watching, had fallen fast asleep in his chair, and was tipping backwards 
and forwards, threatening every moment to fall upon the floor. He 
was very much like the old fellow whom we introduced to the reader 
in the first chapter, though perhaps he might now look a little drier, a 
little more wrinkled, and a little, a very little older. ‘The captain fin- 
ished his cigar, yawned once or twice, resumed his book a little while, 
and finally threw it from him with an air of weariness, and getting up, 
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amused himself for some time by running a pin into the legs of his 
antiquated mate, and watching the odd contortions of his countenance. 
He then opened a small locker and taking out a bottle of wine, pro- 
ceeded to wake up his companion, by administering, very unceremoni- 
ously, two or three kicks, and shouting “watch, ahoy!” in his ear. 
Shel started up, and not exactly comprehending where he was, and 
what was wanted of him, cried “ aye, aye, sir,” with wonderful alacrity. 

“ Ay, ay, sir, you old mummy,” answered the captain, “ pass along 
a couple of glasses, and open this bottle. You slept as though you had 
taken your last cruise to Davie’s locker; what were you dreaming 
about ?” 

“ Why, captain,” said the mate, mysteriously, as he brushed away 
the dust from around the cork, “1 did dream while I was hove to there 
alongside the 'rometer.” 

“ Wonderful! what did you dream of? eating and drinking, I sup. 
se. 

“No, sir; nothing like that; | had an out-and-outer vision, that | 
take it was just like the look-out angel that watches over you and |, 
captain, had sung out ‘ breakers ahead.’” 

“That must be a rum-looking angel; he is a cloven-footed gentle- 
man, with a forked tail, | reckon. Here, you old shad, you've broken 
the cork, and given me the glass with all the pieces floating on top of 
it; there, take this yourself and give me the other. What was your 
dream about ?” 

“ Why, Capt. Foster,” said the mate, who, though his heart was as 
tough and hardened as his skin, was, like all ignorant old sailors, very 
superstitious, “ I can’t tell it to you, because I know its a forewarnin,’ a 
kind of private signal from aloft to me, and there won’t no good come 
of my leaking it out. But its just my duty to tell you to have an eye 
out to windward for all female women. | see,” he continued, drawing 
close to the captain, and speaking in a whisper, “I see one of them 
angeliferous devils that ‘tice men.” 

“What, a woman ?” asked the captain. 

“ No,” said Shel, with a mysterious shake of his head, “no, worse 
than them things.” 

“ Worse than them’? [ always thought you considered a woman 
the worst thing in the world. Do you mean a witch ?” 

“No, worse than them ; it was a, it was a Syphax!” he exclaimed, 
triumphantly. 

“ A Syphax, you fool,” said the Captain, “ you mean a Syren.” 

“ Beg your pardon, sir,” answered Shel, determinedly, “it want a 
Syren, it was a regular-built Syphax. I take it | know a Syphax from 
a figure-head ; its one of them that sighs on the rocks and whistles 
and sings sentimental songs to ’tice young salts that’s green, on the 
rocks. ‘There, I can’t say any more.” 

“ Well, who do you suppose wants to hear you spin your long yarns ’ 
Pour me out another glass, I'll tell you what I’m for. By the time 
we've finished this bottle, and taken a Havanna upon it, it will be al- 


most sunset, and we'll have out the gig and run up to town, and cruise 
around there awhile.” 
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“ Dolly Mops ?” asked the mate with a comical lear upon his wrink- 
led visage, as he nodded his head up and down, and rubbed his hands. 

“ Dolly Mops be hanged,’ answered the captain; “1 should think 
such a dried up shadow of humanity might have forgotten such things 
by this time. Give me the rest of the Falernian ; there, take the bot- 
om yourself. Falernian,” he continued with a sage look, for he was 
always very talkative after drinking ; “ Falernian, what does that mean, 
eh, old bones ?” 

“ Why, that means old Madeira, in course.” 

“No, it does not ; did you ever hear of one Mr. Horace ’ 

“ Ay, ay, sir, to be sure ; want he gunner’s mate "board the George, 
in 7, when ole Duckworth drove the French out of Indes’? He had 
both flippers shot away, and went into the bush on half pay.” 

“Yes, that was the one, tn your eye,” answered the captain, sneer- 
ingly. “Can't you ever tell anything but how to stow a jib or coil a 
hawser? Now listen, Horace was a great man,a great man, Shel. He 
sung the praises of Augustus, ‘ Divis orte bonis, optime Romule, and 
celebrated the waters of Bandusia, ‘ O fons Bandusiae, splendidior vitro.’ 
What do you think of that? Now you may hand me a fumigator and 
take one yourself. Fumigator, what does that mean ’” 

“Why, that’s as slick as a slushed stick, that’s nigger Spanish for 
cigar,” answered Shel, as he handed down the box to the captain. 

“ No, it is not,” answered Foster. ‘ Fumigator, Fumigo, gare, gavi, 
gatum. Now, what language is that?” 

* Why, that’s Dutch.” 

“ No, it’s not Dutch, it’s Latin, good old-fashioned ; come, light up, 
light up, good old-fashioned Latin. Now go up and get every thing 
ready ; wait, don’t you stir tack nor sheet till you've got this—I’m going 
wteach you Latin. Fumigo gare, remember. Now go; vade, re- 
member that. Ah,” he continued, thoughtfully, as his mate left the 
cabin, “ | remember my Latin, but the Greek, I've forgotten that, though 
| took a prize once in it. Ah! those days, those halcyon days, would 
to God that they could be restored. But can I ever be restored’? Can 
a Spirit steeped in sin, and damned by iniquity, ever become free? No, 
| must live a villain, and die a lost wretch ; and, if there is a hell— 
why, I'll go there and burn, that’s all.” And with a reckless air he 
turned upon his heel, and opening the locker, poured from a large bot- 
tle a tumbler of brandy and tossed off the liquid at a draught. 


CHAPTER IV. 


WHICH INTRODUCETH CAPT. FOSTER TO A NEW SCENE. 


The brandy seemed to revive his spirits, and humming a lively air, 
he threw off his pea-jacket and substituted in its place a handsome 
frock coat, of blue broadcloth, bearing upon the gilt buttons the stamp 
of the American eagle. ‘Then he took down from the wall a magnifi- 
cent sword, with hilt and scabbard of gold, and after wiping away the 
dust, drew out the blade and tried the well-tempered edge ; but finally, 
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with a shake of his head, he replaced it and took down a much 
plainer one, which he buckled to his side. He then lit another 
cigar, and throwing a cloak over his shoulders went on deck. The 
evening was bright and pleasant , the gig was ready lowered away 
from the quarter, with a high mast stepped in her bow, and descending 
over the side the captain and his mate took their seats in the stern 
sheets. A vigorous shove from the arm of the captain, sent the light 
boat out of the cove into the bay beyond, and trimming their canvas 
to the breeze, they were soon dancing swiftly over the waves in the 
direction of Wilmington. 

An hour’s sail brought them to the wharf; Foster and Shel left the 
boat, and ordering a boy who had come with them, to lay to a little 
way off, and wait for them, they proceeded on their “ cruise.” They 
wandered through several streets, without seeing anything to attract 
their notice, or out of which they might create an adventure ; for Wil- 
minyton was a quiet place, and her sober people guileless of mobs and 
riots and fights, as were ever the unsophisticated Mynheers, who in- 
habited the famed valley of “ Sleepy Hollow.” But at length they 
came to a street, broader and better lighted than any they had previous- 
ly passed through, and here was some appearance of life. Several 
carriages drove rapidly past them and seemed to draw up a little fur- 
ther on; and the rattling of steps, as they were let down by the foot- 
men, and the passing of muffled forms over the walk into the house, 
and indistinct sounds of pleasant voices, intermingled with merry 
laughter, told of a gathering of the gay and lifesome for an evening's 
enjoyment. 

“ Here is fun, after all,” said the captain, as he hurried forward to 
the dwelling. ‘“ I told you we would overhaul something if we held on. 
Never say die, old fellow.” 

“ Ay, sir,’ answered Shel, staring into the windows, and bobbing his 
head up and down, here and there, to get a better view, “here is 
fun, but not for you and I.” 

“ Why not, my hearty, why not?” asked the captain, adjusting his 
coat collar and tightening his sword belt. 

“ Why,” answered Shel, with a comical look, “I cannot make out 
what we can do here, ‘less you're for grapplin’ with them big lions up 
there ; and they won't show much fight, with their quaker guns.” 

“Do? why, I shall go in; I'll be a lion myself, Shel ; introduce 
myself to the old couple, tell a confounded lie, and make love to all 
those pretty ladies,” answered Foster, whose potations had made him 
ready for anything. 

“ Well, they do look as temptin’ as Sunday duff,” said Shel, taking 
observations again, by peeping into the window, “all sailin’ up and 
down in their holyday rig, and all their weather gear stowed away. 
But they are desavy, they are light o’ ballast. Belay there! hard up, 
hard up, for heaven’s sake!” he exclaimed suddenly, as the captain 
was placing his hand upon the knocker, and springing like a monkey 
up the steps, he ieee tien down to the walk. 

“* What do you mean by such antics, you old fool?” cried the cap- 
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tain, angry, as he shook him off, “I’ve half a mind to knock you into 
the street.” 

“| knowed it, | knowed hy he answered, without regarding the 
threat of the captain; “ 1! you goin there you're lost, laid on the rocks 
high and dry, stem and starn; | see her in there, the same”— 

“The same what ’” asked the captain, hardly knowing whether to 
laugh or swear at his mate 

“The Syphax, sir, the Syphax; only she’s fixed out in different 
riguing- You know, Capt. Foster, there ain't one drop of coward blood 
runs here,” he said, bringing his open hand upon his breast, “ but if you 
go in there, you're lost, and if you go to the devil | can’t fight for you.” 

“ [ll swear, you're either drunk or mad,” answered Foster, pushing 
the old man rudely away and wishing him in a very bad place, which 
we will not name. Don’t you see that you are attracting notice by 
your fool’s pranks’? [ never knew that | had been sailing in the same 
bottom with such a lubber.” And as the mate came up to him again 
he thrust him back with such violence that he fell on the pavement, 
and going up the steps again knocked boldly at the door. 

“There,” said Shel, rising from the ground just as the captain dis- 
appeared into the hall, “set him down for a headstrong boy ; that’s just 
as | saw him goin’ right down into the ‘stroom; he'll never come out 
again; andif he does he'll be carried.’ And as if he resolved to 
stand by his colors to the last, or if the worst came to the worst, to 
behold with his own eyes the curious imaginary process of carrying 
out the captain, Shel commenced sorrowfully but resolutely walking 
up aud down the pavement in front of the house. 

The rooms of Col. Miller’s hospitable mansion were crowded with 
all the wealth, and beauty, and fashion of the city ; old and young, gay 
and grave, married and single, swelled the numbers that had assembled 
to celebrate the eighteenth birth-day of his daughter. ‘There were of- 
ficers in showy dresses, quite outshining the graver civilians. Mincing 
dandies, endeavoring with bows and scrapes to show the other stupid 
donkeys, how to do it. Sentimental youths, who imagined themselves 
handsome, and were continually assuming,studied graceful attitudes, in 
the delightful illusion that the eyes of all were turned in admiration 
upon them. Beautiful flirts, advanced somewhat beyond that doubtful 
boundary, the twentieth year, cool, easy, and observing, ready for new 
conquests, and playing off their little arts with all the skill experience 
had taught them. ‘Timid misses, just coming out, trembling for fear of 
some breach of etiquette, and flattered by the slightest attention. Old 
maids, sitting in by-corners, and watching, with eagle eye, every mo- 
tion of everybody. Fat matrons, who dared not, for their lives, mingle 
with the crowd, but sat majestically one side, in all the state of wide- 
backed rocking chairs, good-natured, talkative, and quite oppressed by 
the heat. Substantial burghers, walking here and there among the 
younger throng, with gracious air, and smiling faces, that seemed to 
say, “enjoy yourselves, we love to see you—old age is cold and cheer- 
less—laugh and enjoy yourselves now.” 


VOL. X 35 
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It was to this scene that Foster, by a bold lie, had introduced him. 
self. 

«* What a noble-looking man!” “ Who is he ?” “ Look, look there!” 
“ How handsome,” were the whispered exclamations, as he entered the 
room, unannounced and accompanied by the old colonel, who appeared 
to be upon the best possible footing in the world with him. Moving 
quietly through the throng, they passed up to the head of the room, 
Foster was introduced to the young hostess. “ My daughter, sir, Cap- 
tain Emmerson, Mary, of the navy. He came into the hall in quest of 
one of the officers, to whom he had important business despatches, and 
1 have persuaded him to be our guest, at least for a few moments. Take 
this chair, sir, if you please.” 

Foster took his seat by the side of the beautiful lady and entered 
into conversation with her, with all the case and grace of one who had 
been accustomed through life to the best society. Instead of being 
abashed by the presence of innocence, to which he had been so long 
unaccustomed, he seemed to have gained new life. tle felt as one 
that wakes from a horrible dream to some pleasant reality. ‘Tears of 
sin and dark trouble were forgotten ; the lost wretch that had but yes- 
terday fled upon the wind from an ignominious death, who had been 
pursued like a beast from sea to sea, who had shrunk from the sight of 
men, and quailed before the gaze of an honest eye, nor dared to 
turn within and commune with his own guilty soul, who looked into the 
future asa black and dreary void, with not one faint star to relieve the 
darkness, not one pure hope to rest a prayer upon, was A MAN again. 
The future was unheeded, and if visions of the past came up before 
his mind, they were of days long gone, visions mellowed by time, and 
rife with the pure associations of childhood, and they obtruded no cares 
upon the present. ‘The present was now to him all in all, and he en- 
joyed it, as the criminal, long accustomed to the tainted breath of a 
prison, enjoys the free airof heaven. He conversed with a spirit and 
earnestness that drew a crowd of listeners about him; he described, 
in glowing colors, the wonders, and beauties, and perils of the ocean, 
the wild excitement of battle, and the pleasures of victory ; introducing 
now and then some pleasant scene or laughable anecdote to render his 
descriptions the more interesting. His language was pure and flowing, 
and his bearing in the highest degree commanding and attractive. Cu- 
riosity was heightened by the air which accompanied his appearance. 
And this poor outcast, with scarce one friend on earth, became the 
theme of conversation, and to not a few a subject of envy. So little 
can we read from the countenance of the hearts of those who are ac- 
customed to dissemble ' 

Time flew away, and he had no idea how long he had been in the 
house, but remembering to have told his host, on entering, that his bu- 
siness would prevent his staying for more than a few moments, he rose 
to depart. The old colonel accompanied him again to the hall and 
urged him warmly to repeat his visit. He thanked him politely, hastily 
threw on his cloak and hat and left the house. The door closed be- 
hind him, and with the sound the illusion fled; he was himself again ; 
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the Ishmaelite, the world-hate. The light upon his path was gone, and 
the future gloomed betore bine. dark and hopeless as before. 

Drawing his cloak tightly around him, he strode gloomily towards 
the wharf, not once thinking of his mate, or c aring whether he follow- 
ed him or not. But Shel had noticed his exit from the house, and was 
now trotting like a dog behind him, full of eagerness to know how the 
c pt iin had ese ape d the toils of the “ Syph: iX, yet not daring to spe ak 
to him in his present mood. ‘They soon reache dd the wharf. and, with 
the tide in their favor, and the wind abeam, swe pt out of the creek and 
down the bay. ‘They had almost reached the cove and not a word had 
vet been spoken, when the captain broke the silence by exclaiming 
angrily, “blame their souls, why don’t they hail’ Did you set the 
watch, eh, sir ’” he continued, turning fierce ‘ely to the mate. 

‘Ay, sir, L did,” answered Shel, quietly. ; 

“Well, then, where is he?) Why in the name of Sambo don't he 
hail 

“Why, sir, I can’t tell, pe thaps he don’t see us,” replied the mate. 

“Don't see us, you old villain! he’s asleep, you know he is, and you 
sit there as quietly as though it were no offense. Who did you put 
there?” asked the ec apt un. 

“| set the nigger on watch up there,’ 
tingly. 

“The nigger!” exclaimed the captain, and his dark eye gleamed 
likeamaniac’s. “ I'll make an example of him, Ll) kill him, by hoky. 
Put around to the leeward of the island, sir.” 

The boat, obedient to the helm, rounded the point and luffed up into 
the wind under the lee of the island. ‘The bow had scarcely touched 
the shore before the captain leaped out and ran swiftly up the rocks. 
He found the poor negro stretched upon the ground and sound asleep ; 
he had not counted upon the return of the captain before daylight, and 
thinking that all was safe enough, had composed himself under the 
trees for a nap. Kicking him brutally upon the head, Foster bid him 
rise, with a blasphemous oath. ‘The negro started to his feet, and in 
the confusion of first waking, and while smarting with pain, struck the 
captain a blow that nearly felled him, powerful as he was, to the earth. 
Maddened beyond all sense, Foster sprang upon him with a yell of rage, 
and with one hand clenched upon his belt, and the other on his throat, 
raised him, with the strength of a giant from the rock, and hurled him 
over the side. His back and head struck upon the flying-jib-boom of 
the brig, the light spar broke and he fell senseless into the water. On 
the following morning search was made for the body by the mate, but 
it could not be found ; and. concluding that it had floated out with the 
tide, no more was thought of the circumstance. 

[ro BE CONCLUDED. } 


answered the mate, hesita- 
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FRAGMENT OF AN UNPUBLISHED POEM. 


Now loud resounds the battle ery : 
Swift as an eagle cleaves the sky, 

Ite sound is echoed through the land, 
And myriads heed its stern demand. 
The granite hills, from left and right, 
Send forth their valiant sons to fight: 
And every hamlet in the land, 
Quickly yields a helping hand. 

The rustic leaves his work undone, 
And promptly takes the martial gun. 
The rich man quits his precious hoard, 
And quick girds on the victor's sword : 
All hurry on to meet the foe, 

And all with equal ardor glow. 


The war cloud blackens o'er the earth ; 
It now bursts forth in thunder peals : 
Hushed is the voice of cheerful mirth, 
And every breast its fire reveals. 


Now hear the cannon’s dismal roar 

Along New England's winding shore ; 
See the flame and blackened sinoke, 

As from the nether world had broke. 

Hear the brave man’s dying groan }— 
List the mother’s doleful moan. 

Ah! fearful struggle to be free ! 

Fearful, the cause of Liberty ! 

But hope. There comes her noblest son,— 
Her own beloved Washington. 


A varied fortune yet they mect,— 
Now a triumph, now defeat. 
But British foes ere long must quail ; 


Their stout hearts yield,—their courage fail. 
Heaven's watchful eye is o'er the free, 
Truth bears them on to victory. 


Rouse ! valiant sons! one struggle more, 
And freedom’s foes are triumphed o’er. 
The blow is struck,—the work is done ;— 
The battle faught,—the victory won. 
Wave your banners, oh! ye Free! 
Shout! yo son's of Liberty ! 
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THE REFORMATION UNDER LUTHER 


Since the days of Christ, there has probably been no event in the 
annals of the C hristian C hure h, so replete with interest and so glorious 
in its results, as the Reformation of the sixteenth century. That spir- 
iwal light, which, by the labors of the Apostles, was once so generally 
diffused throughout the eastern continent, had become nearly extin- 
guished. The great doctrines of “free grace,” and justification by 
faith,” constituting the very basis of the gospel system, were for the 
most part rejected. 

Those who were appointed to minister in holy things sought only 
personal distinc tion and aggrandizement. Their power became con- 
centrated at Rome, and instead of being defenders of “the faith once 
delivered to the saints,” they protected—aye, encouraged the most fla- 
grant crimes. ‘The Pope not only claimed the power to forgive sin, but 
also the right of granting licenses for free indulgence, in all the hidden 
iniquities and unspeakable admonitions that ever entered the depraved 
heart of man. Nay, more. Not limited to the living, he could even 
expiate the sins of the dead, and deliver the tortured soul from the flames 
of purgatory. 

The great body of the Church had become most basely corrupted. 
Ignorance, superstition, and error, reigned triumphant in the hearts of 
the people. A moral darkness that might be felt, brooded over the 
world. Princes, apprehe nsive of danger, attempted to check the 
growing power, but in vain. L earning aol genius fr ised their voices 
in behalf of liberty and right with no better success. ‘The Church her- 
self, by her councils, sought to restrain her ungovernable leaders ; she 
wo, was powerless. 

In the mean time corruption continued to increase. ‘The world, with 
Rome as its centre, had become one great sink of pollution. So uni- 
versal and complete was the triumph of Satan, that it seemed as though 
nothing short of a second deluge from the hand of the Almighty, could 


purify the earth of its wickedness and reestablish the reign of the Re- 
deemer. 


A Monk was sitting in his solitary cell, with a Bible in his hand. 
He had before caught occasional glimpses of its sacred pages, but now 
the treasure was his own. As he read and pondered upon the truth, 
his eyes by degrees were opened, and he saw something of the discre- 
pancy between that truth and the prevailing forms of the Catholic reli- 
gion. Yet he was strongly attached to the mother Church. He looked 
up to her with feelings of filial reverence. He honored her authority 
and feared her frowns. And no wonder he paused for a moment, before 
raising his voice in her condemnation. [ut he was not the man to 
shrink from duty. He was rich in moral courage, and when once de- 
cided in his course he never faltered nor fainted. And though young 
and comparatively unknown to the world, we see here the man who 
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was destined to shake that power before which kings and princes trem. 
bled; and in his hand he holds the weapon with which he is to gain 
the victory. 

Huss, of the previous century, had penetrated deeper into divine 
truth than any of his predecessors ; but his attacks were aimed more 
directly at the faults of the clergy than of the Church at large. Ap¢ 
with the flames of his martyrdom, was extinguished the little light he 
had succeeded in kindling ; and the darkness of night hung over the 
persecution that followed his death, ; 

But it was reserved for Luther to light up the gospel lamp, which 
was to expel the gloomy clouds of error then enshrouding the world 
In him were united the power and courage of the lion, with the wis. 
dom of the serpent. Mark the cautious step with which the Reformer 
proceeds to his work, He at first commences with expounding upon 
the doctrines of the Bible. ‘Thus he gains the confidence of the peo. 
ple, and lays a secure foundation. Unlike most Reformers, he began 
with the heart, leaving hollow forms and imposing ceremonies to fall 
by their own weight. Had he made open attack at once upon long 
cherished customs, he would have incurred the indignation of the good, 
and brought upon himself speedy destruction, But he reserved the 
bolder steps until public opinion was in a state to receive them. 

As the work advanced, he was not backward in attacking error, 
wherever found and under whatever forms. “ He wrestled against 
principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
world, against spiritual wickedness in high places.” In doing this he 
was called to bear the reproach of his foes, and even to hazard life at 
every step. Yet he was not moved, for his confidence was in God. 
When arraigned to answer for his conduct, like his Saviour he could 
say: * lf | have spoken evil bear witness of that evil.” His path was 
beset with snares, and his enemies hunted him from place to place, yet 
“the angel of the Lord encamped round about him and delivered him.” 

Though this Reformation, like all great moral revolutions, was grad- 
ual in its progress, its successive steps followed hard upon each other. 
From the time Luther published his famous theses, condemning the sale 
of indulgencies, cach passing day witnessed some advancement in the 
work. [lis numerous publications, which spread rapidly over the con- 
tinent, like so many soldiers, were silently fighting the battles of truth. 
And though rulers maliciously committed them to the flames, they left 
an influence on the heart which fire could not consume or monarchs 
efface. 

The more formidable the opposition, the greater was his success. 
When called to defend his principles at Leipsic, it was but holding up 
the truth that its rays might the more effectually penetrate the surround- 
ing darkness. ‘The terrific bull of Leo X., designed to deprive him of 
all hope of protection, falling harmlessly upon the Reformer, recoiled 
upon the heads of his enemies. And especially when summoned be- 
fore the Diet at Worms, where they thought to overcome his self-pos- 
session by a formal array of earthly greatness, he was raised to an ele- 
vation from which every truth that he uttered, by his commanding elo- 
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quence and unyielding firmness, was destined to penctrate the remotest 
parts of Europe, recchoing among the hills of Catholic Rome. 

The effects of the Reformation, when viewed in all its bearinus, are 
oo numerous and extensive for us to enter far into particulars at the 
resent time, Asit continued to advance, it gave a new aspect to the 
cwil, literary, and religious character of the world. 

The earth had been groaning for ages under the rude hand of op- 
pression. When the gospel sun penetrated the thick clouds of igno- 
rance and error, it brought to light the hidden springs of iniquity. ‘The 
ministers of sin quailed before its searching beams, and relaxing their 
ruthless grasp upon their fellow men, yielded to its benign influence, or 
retired to some dark corner of the land to riot unmolested in their wick- 
edness. ‘Thus the way was prepared for civil liberty. ‘The principles 
of free government sprung up after those of the gospel, and they mu- 
wally strengthened and assisted each other. Freedom of opinion also 
grew from the same parent stock. And though these several prinei- 
ples did not at once gain maturity, a soil was there prepared alike 
genialto each. ‘Then and there they had their birth ; and under those 
influences they received an impulse by which their progress has ever 
since been onward, until transplantation in our own favored soil has 
brought them to a degree of perfection before unknown. 

The Reformation gave a new impulse to sacred literature. The 
study of the Scriptures had been confined to the obscurity of the clois- 
ter. ‘The Bible was not entrusted to the hands of the people, but left 
for the Priests to deal out, in such portions and at such times as they 
deemed proper. But the Reformation broke up this monopolizing 
spirit, and extended to all the privilege of reading God's word. A 
change of such infinite importance could not fail to produce the happi- 
est results. All were ready to study the sacred pages with an eager- 
vess, that nothing but long denial could have created. 

The effect on popular literature was no less salutary. Learning 
was no longer confined to the priesthood. At the commencement of 
the Reformation few books were published, but as it advanced they 
were greatly multiplied. And these being many of them the produc- 
tions of Luther and his associates, were admirably adapted to the exist- 
ing state of society. 

Wittemburg, itself a fountain of light and knowledge, was constantly 
sending forth its radiating beams into all parts of the kingdom. Nor 
was this influence confined to Germany alone. ‘lhe writings of the 
Keformers were soon translated into other languages, and disseminated 
throughout the neighboring nations. By the Reformation the avenues 
of learning were opened to every class. ‘This laid broad and deep the 
foundation for the astonishing developments of subsequent generations. 

But it is ina religious point of view that this subject presents the 
most interesting aspect. Here its effects have been most clearly and 
sloriously seen in its regenerating and purifying influence upon the 
heart. In respect to Germany, it might truly be sail: “ Old things 
have passed away, behold all things have become new.’ 

Nothing but the truth, attended by the divine energies of the spirit, 
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could have wrought such speedy and effectual changes as resulted from 
the labors of the celebrated Dr. of Wittemburg. During his incaree. 
ration at Wartburg, the work was continually on the advance. A spirit 
was abroad that could not rest, tll like leaven it had become diffused 
through the land. His enemies vainly supposed even then, that if they 
could imbrue their hands in his blood, the Reformation would cease. 
They were ill aware of the character of the adversary with which 
they were contending. As well might they attempt to stop the clouds 
of heaven in their course, or the raging winds on which they are borne ; 
as check the progress of truth upon the hearts of men. 

The glorious sun of the Gospel had arisen in Germany, and as it as. 
cended its rays penetrated deeper and extended farther on every side. 
And as Luther saw the work spreading from heart to heart, and from 
village to village, with irresistible energy ; it is not surprising that he 
was led to exclaim: “ We stand upon the threshold of a wonderful 
dispensation,” 

‘The amount of good effected by this Reformation is literally beyond 
human comprehension. When we reflect upon the streams of light 
and benevolence that flowed from Wittemburg into the various king- 
doms of the world—when we consider that these continuing to flow 
until the present time have become mighty rivers watering the whole 
earth; and that they shall yet flow on and increase until the end of 
time, who will presume to limit the amount of happiness that has been 
and will be the result of the “ Reformation under Luther!” “ He who 
weighs the mountains in scales, and the hills in a balance,” can alone 


compute the vast amount. Never can its value be fully appreciated, till 
the last sinner saved by grace shall have been redeemed from off the 
earth, and the countless host rescued through its influence, collected in 
one mighty company around the throne of God. 


“THINK OF ME.” 


Think of me! When’ 
Just at the gentle twilight hour, 
When the dews are falling on tree and flower ; 
When birds to their quict nests are gone, 
And the summer night comes softly on: 
Think of me then—think of me then. 


Think of me! Where? 
In that lone spot where on bended knee, 
Thou breathest thy prayer to the Deity ; 
That all whom thou lovest He may defend,— 
Oh! crave some boon for thy absent friend. 


Think of me there—think of me there. 





UNCAS. 


To every true son of America, her early history is a matter of the 
deepest interest. Every mark of civilization around him has a new- 
ness In appearance, so plainly indicative of its recent introduction, that 
he is led successively to inquire into the condition of the original white 
settlers of his country, the reasons for its rapid improvement, and the 
history of its former inhabitants, so rapidly disappearing beture the on- 
ward march of civilization. With the former two we are doubtless as 
familiar as with our own being; it is to the history of the red man we 
would devote our present consideration, and our selection has been that 
parucular portion which relates to the life and times of Uncas, the 
chief of the Mohegans. 

On the arrival of the first English settlers in Connecticut, two cen- 
turies and a quarter ago, they found this chieftain in a state of open re- 
bellion with the tyrant Sassacus, sachem of the Pequods. His lands 
ranged from the sea-shore of Connecticut along the banks of the Pe- 
quod river, now the Thames. Success attended the revolt of him who 
was destined to act so conspicuously in the annals of our early history ; 
and he soon formed, by his superior bravery and address, an indepen- 
dent sachemdom, ever after distinguished by the title Mohegan. With- 
drawing himself and his followers from the lands of Sassacus, he 
settled upon the beautiful banks of the river, hoping there to wear un- 
molested the proper insignia of his royalty. ‘Through motives of af- 
fection rather than interest, he established an alliance with the English 
on their first entrance into the country, to which reference is made to 
this day, with feelings of gratitude and kindness. Their lot, cast in 
the defenseless wilds of an American forest, surrounded by enemies as 
rapacious as the wild beasts they hunted down, Uncas bared his breast 
in the defense of their cause, nor ceased to labor, with Indian assidui- 
ty, till civilization had planted itself on an unshaken foundation. Such 
an instance of friendship is rare and unexampled. ‘The ambition that 
might successfully have claimed every foot of the eastern forest, and 
the most beautiful hills and plains the “ sun visits in his course,” seemed 
providentially adapted to the succor of our ancestors. His pride was 
in deserving the title, “friend of the white man,”—the extent of his 
bravery lay in affording their helplessness a strong defense. ‘This at 
least qualifies him for a place in our memory. It was only through his 
umely intervention, the whole English colony were atone time preserv- 
ed from total extirpation. ‘The elements had long threatened them, an 
unexpected crisis was fast approaching, and another blow would have 
swept them all into a conflict with destruction itself. But the prudent 
sagacity of Uncas, equalled only by his unyielding courage, exhibited 
itself in a wonderful manner. With a small body of settlers, and a 
mere handful of warriors, he completed so sudden a march that the 
darkness of another night threw back the lurid gleams of burning wig- 
wams on streams of the enemys blood Nor was presence of mind 
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in the least degree wanting to complete the noble proportions of his 
Indian character. The wiles of no mortal enemy could baffle his keen 
penetration, the peculiarity of no circumstance could unman him of his 
courageous endurance. . | 

We may search the history of every Indian tribe, with which our 
people have had the least connection, and we can find no parallel to 
his. Of treachery to his own people none can justly charge him, for 
this we find invariably instigated by the powerful motives of interest or 
fear. But the course he followed was attended by none of these ; with 
a kingly majesty, which he rather regained than usurped, he sheltered 
those from whom he could expect no adequate return; he labored in a 
field where the harvest to him, at least, would prove but scant. Nor 
did this division of his affection between two objects, in the least di- 
minish it towards either. If he loved and sought for the English, he 
loved not less his own people. And in turn every heart seemed secret- 
ly bound to his, as well from having been engaged in the same dangers 
of a revolt, but lately consummated, as from a pure affection to him in 
whose hands were entrusted their destinies. ‘To picture his love for 
his people, we need but instance a single example. One of his own 
tribe, in whose veins flowed the blood of sachems, in a sudden burst of 
rage, instigated by envy of the Mohegans, was barbarously murdered 
by Sequasson, a petty chieftain settled on the banks of the Connecti- 
cut. [or this an immediate reparation must be made. Six of his tribe, 
of ordinary rank, were demanded by Uncas as an equivalent and honor- 
able restitution ; but, by the advice of the English, and the obstinate 
unwillingness on the part of Sequasson, thus bountifully to compensate 
his loss, Uneas moderated his request to a single man. But even in 
this moderation was he refused ; he who would willingly yield in one 
point must yield in all. The refusal of so reasonable and, according 
to the mode of Indian warfare, so necessary a request, furnished a long 
desired oceasion for Uncas to prove himself truly worthy of the affec- 
tion, so confidently reposed in him. He challenged Sequasson, and 
they fought ; the contest was almost equal ; in physical strength neither 
had any apparent advantage, but in the strength and ardor of the mo- 
tives that urged each to the combat, the match proved fatally unequal. 
The tomahawk of Uncas drank the heart’s blood of Sequasson, and 
his scalp added yet another ornament to his trophies of past victories. 

But to whatever extent he was borne by pure love for his tribe, we 
find an instance in the course of his life, that forever acquits him of 
any charge of partiality in administering justice, and gives him (in our 
eyes) a character for true magnanimity. His own son, Mahomet, had 
been guilty of a crime, that by the laws of all nations can be atoned 
for only by death. Like the noble Roman, who sheds a lustre over a 
page of his country’s history, he led forth his own son to die a death of 
violence: nor was his sense of justice so warped by affection for his 
own kin, as to incite him to attempt his ransom, either by force or in- 
trigue. Mahomet was sacrificed, a victim to his unbridled passion and 
hereditary pride, and Uncas mourned that he should so soon be bereft 
of one so promising and brave. But he received consolation from the 
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belief that the great and good Spirit Kitchtan would yet again unite 
them in more glorious hunting fields, where the war-whoop of the ene- 
my never startled the ear, where enjoyment was complete and undis- 
turbed But ere this time might arrive, the tragedy of the Pequod 
war was to be enack d, ith which the part alloted | ncus Was pee uliar 

‘Two centuries ago this Pequod war, so famous in our early history, 
was raging at the height of its violence. The other Indian tribes, 
headed by the Narragansetts, already grown too jealous of the fortunate 
successes Of lL neas and the English, for a quiet endurance, were form- 
ing an immense concert for the destruction of both English and Mohe- 
gans. ‘The mantle of Sassacus, the former Narragansett chief, had 
fallen on the proud and ambitious Miantonomoh, who, at their head, 
wanted no strong incentive to urge him to an immediate issue. Against 
Uncas in particular he harbored feelings of the direst revenge, to sat- 
isfy which was the desire now uppermost in his mind. At one time 
he hired one of his warriors to put him to death, but this attempt proved 
futile. Exasperated beyond endurance with witnessing the constantly 
increasing power of Uncas, and the great attention paid lim by the 
whites, Miantonomol resolved himself to accomplish that which he had 
so long desired. With a powerful army he crossed over from the east 
towards the territory of Uncas, intending to fall upon him suddenly and 
destroy his entire forces. But the vigilance of Uncas could compass 
the wiles of Miantonomoh ; his approaching army was spied about 
three miles’ distant; with a chosen band of warriors, almost entirely 
uninstructed in their movements, and incited only by the unyielding 
bravery of their chieftain, he hastily went out to meet them. The 
morning sun of October gilded the autumnal leaves of the forest, and 
clothed in gorgeous colors those most beautiful retreats of nature, 
through which they silently passed. As they trailed onward, now in 
close array, as they opened on a plain, and now in complete disorder, 
as they again entered the covert of a wood, not a sound was heard, 
save the pressure of the leaf under foot, and the echo of the distant 
waterfall. Still onward they moved, and still nearer were those rival 
sachems approaching their coming fate. Every eye wastixed. Every 
herve was strung with the continual expectation of instantly meeting 
their foe, while they waited with painful anxiety the least sign from 
their chieftain. Lut he spake not; his features were fixed as firmly 
as in death; his trial was yetto come. As the sun of October came 
streaming through the trees upon his uncovered temples, and showed 
his muscles so firmly set, it shone upon a countenance where courage 
and spirit were stamped indelibly. 

Suddenly they emerged from the wood on an open plain, and with 
their gaze still fixed forward, their eyes were first met by their enemy's 
ranks. ‘hey approached, and for awhile stood like the beasts of 
the forest intently eyeing each other ; all was silence—every warrior 
awaited now only the words of his chief. ‘There stood those “ lords 
of the forest,” that had so long devised each the other's destruction, 
and longed only for an opportunity to complete it, facing each other, 
their eyes glaring with savage ferocity. Deep moved the feelings 
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within; it was not the overheated excitement of a moment, which 
consideration would gradually abate, but the absorbing current of re. 
vengeful malice and jealousy, widened still more by the passage of 
time. ‘The death of one could alone satisfy the revenge of the other. 

‘Though Miantonomoh might have been as fully aware of this as 
Uncas, yet none but the open-hearted courage of Uncas could make 
such a declaration, as he afterwards made in the presence of his en- 
emies. ‘The ambition of Miantonomoh was to gain the complete do- 
minion of the Mohegans ; to slay an enemy whom so many feared, 
was the only wish of Uncas. With a spirit of honorable forbearance, 
that would well become the course of civilized warfare, he boldly step- 
ped forward between the armies, and thus addressed his enemy :— 

“You have a number of stout men with you, and so have | with me, 
It is a great pity that such brave warriors should be killed in a private 
quarrel between us only. Come, then, like a man, as you profess to be, 
and let us fight it out. If you kill me, my men shall be yours ; but if] 
kill you, your men shall be mine.” 

Such an expression of bravery it may well be imagined instantly sent 
a thrill of courageous joy through the hearts of Uncas’ men; should 
the contest in this way be settled, they were willing to abide by its 
results; but, if they were yet to mingle in battle with their enraged 
foe, they felt willing to wield the deadly tomahawk, till the voice of 
their Uneas should be silenced in death. ‘To this manly proposal of 
his rival, Miantonomoh made instant and rash reply: at the top of his 
voice he answered—* My men came to fight and they shall fight.” 
This display of passionate insult was pretext sufficient for Uncas; by 
previous concert, he fell prostrate, and while astonishment seized the 
minds of his enemy, his own men, joining in the fierce war-whoop, 
rushed upon them with an ardor that predicted a sure and speedy vie- 
tory. Hand to hand they fought for life ; the fierce grappling of pow- 
erful frames, and glistening of savage eyes, the brandishing of toma- 
hawks, the dying groan, and extended corse alone marked the action 
and event of that hour of battle. Now, high above all is heard the voice 
of Uncas; loudly he calls them on to victory, and every call meets a 
response throughout his entire ranks. ‘The struggle grows fiercer, and 
their shrill whoops bear certain testimony that the fated crisis has come. 
With renewed vigor rush on Uncas’ men, determined on a speedy victory 
or a speedy death. Onsets so numerous and unexpected, the army of 
Miantonomoh was unable long to withstand; a yell is made for a re- 
treat, and they fly. Atsuch sudden success the warriors of Uncas 
were fired with new and invincible courage ; onward still they rushed 
with impetuous haste, while their enemy were hunted and driven down 
the rocks and ledges like wild game. “Nor was the courage of Uncas 
and his men in battle in the least superior to their ardor in the pursuit 
of theirenemy. They soon overtook them and claimed them as pris- 
oners of war. The flight of Miantonomoh was most effectually retard- 
ed by the unwieldly armor a treacherous white had presented him ; 
but though he might so easily have been captured by others, it was 4 
true Indian spirit that left the glory of his capture to Uncas. Each 
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one, as he passed him, in the pursuit, seizing him by the shoulder turn- 
ed him back to the reach of his victor. Soon Uncas came up with 
him and laid his hand upon him; then it was that Miantonomoh knew 
he was in the power of him whom he hated, and from that time wore a 
countenance of sullen gloom, refusing even to speak with his captor. 
{gain the shrill whoop echoed along the vale of Shetucket, and, in the 
realization of one day's glory, they led back their conquered to the 
Mohegan camp. After due consideration on the part of Uncas, he 
yuides his prisoner in triumph to the council of the English, determin- 
ed to abide by whatever decree they might make with regard to his 
fate. Though the Narragansetts had made repeated threats if their 
captive chief were not immediately restored, and the English plainly 
foresaw the dangers of another Indian combination in case of a non- 
compliance with their requests ; yet the greater fear of Miantonomoh’s 
fuure depredations, prompted an immediate and peremptory refusal. 
He is remanded to Uncas, with instruction to take his life, but in the 
most merciful manner possible. 

According to the customs of Indian warfare, he is taken back to the 
very spot where he witnessed the disgrace of his capture, unconscious 
entirely of his coming fate. An Indian from behind him raises his 
tomahawk and buries it in his skull. There he fell, ignorant of the 
hand or weapon that slew him. In haste Uncas advances, cleaves 
from his shoulder a slice of flesh and ferociously devours it; at the 
same time remarking, with the triumph of a savage, “It is the best 
meat | ever tasted—it makes my heart strong.” He was buried where 
he fell, and for a period of two centuries nought but a rude heap of 
stones has served to mark the resting place of Miantonomoh. 

Thus died the great enemy of Uncas and terror of whites, and with 
his death must end our enumeration of any events of interest that oc- 
curred during the remainder of Uncas’ life. Inthe enjoyment of peace 
and prosperity he ruled his own people, ever exhibiting the same af- 
fection and undaunted courage for them and their interests. Of his 
last days, history and tradition are almost silent. It is only known that 
he lived to a patriarchal age, happy in his dominion, and beloved in all 
lis relations. ‘The last command he was ever known to make was 
“concerning his bones.” For himself and his royal progeny he select- 
ed a new burying place, far removed from the nation from which he 
revolted, and but little distant from the grave of his great enemy, 
Miantonomoh. On a rising ground, that overlooks the beautiful 
scenery of the old Pequod river, hidden in the midst of a clump of 
the bending ash trees and elm, sleeps the last of the Mohegan kings. 
The spot is at all times enchanting ; but to one, who visits it at moon- 
light, the scene and the associations are singularly romantic and mel- 
ancholy. ‘The roar of the waterfall, that seems on approaching it like 
the angry yells of the wretches that perished on its rocky bed, is soft- 
ened by distance, into the soothing melody of a murmur ; the scream 
of the night bird echoes along the glen below, while the pale beams of 
the moon struggle through the interwoven boughs to catch, as it were, 
a glimpse of his grave, or silver the river's bosom beneath. Here may 
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the white man come and pride himself on standing at the grave of an 
early and faithful ally; here the curious antiquarian may find all tha 
can satisfy his inquisitiveness, and bind his heart to the spot forever. 
and here may the patriot see all that remains of an example of aston. 
ishing courage and coolness, of great pride and benevolence united. 
an example altogether without a parallel in the annals of Americay 
history. 


PLEASANT, THOUGH MOURNFUL 


Tiere are sweet thoughts that on us mildly beam, 
When solemn stillness reigns within the breast ¢ 
When Care's wild gusts and Passion’s troubled stream, 
Ruled by some unseen power, are hushed to rest. 
Like evening shadows, silently they fly ; 


Like evening dews, they pierce as silently. 


As some sweet breeze, they fill our eager sails, 

And waft us to the past, that flowery grove ; 
Where, nursed by summers’ suns and spring-tide gales, 
Bloom clustering roses, Hope, and Joy, and Love. 
But while we gaze, we see the blasted fruit, 
The drooping blossom, and the withered root. 


We weep !—bchold ! where fell our gushing tears, 
Perennial buds and fadeless blossoms spring. 
The waving amaranth in bloom appears, 
And groves of asphodel their odors fling. 
Celestial music fills the enchanted air, 


And streams of endless life are flowing there. 


Who has not felt this inward, perfect bliss, 
Pure as the holiness to sorrow given, 


When dreaming of the endless happiness 


Of those who, lost toecarth, are won to heaven ? 
How sweet the thoughts ‘round buried pleasures shed ! 
How beautiful the memory of the dead! 
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Tur sun’s last rays were lighting the southwestern slopes of the 
oits Saluda, kindlingsto a purple glory the dull, tawny hue of its dis- 
ont and weather-beaten summit, as at the gate of a comfortable looking 
wane house stood a couple, whose introduction to the reader must form 
‘he foreground of our story. Within the littl wicket stood a being, of 
whom it were hard to say whether she were girl or woman, so easy 
ind unatlected in every act, as to convince the spectator whom we 

ive brought to spy out the scene, that CONSCIOUSNESS, that yreat fetterer 
of woman's conduct, had not yet wrapped her whole nature in that ob- 
vious but indefinable restraint, which marks maturity of mind and 
yeart; while her calm air of decision, and even of pride, proved at 
once the absence of all girlish timidity, produced by years of peril 
nd crisis. Her position and manner sufficie ntly intimated her charac- 
ter as Inmate and mistress of the mansion alre ady mentioned, while the 

sty dress and worn features of the stalwart youth without the gate, 
sowed him a stranger and traveler ; his uncouthness, (if we mi ‘Vv ven- 
ture such a word,) joined to a peculiar sharpness of eye and vigilance 
of demeanor, pointed him out as one of those ve lee ea who 
tirive as hunters of man or beast, upon the outskirts of civilization. 

\nd now, if any of my readers hope to revel in a desemption of the 

ue eyes and sunny hair of one sex, or the fine proportions and raven 
locks of the other, the 'y may count cert nly upon dis: ippointment, as an 
Irishman would say—imprimis, because as a literary bachelor, we are 
not expected to be a connoisseur in such matters, however amateur we 
nav he—item, because it suits our indolence better, that each one should 
fancy such beauty as best pleaseth his own imagination ; but we must 
pause to notice the cold pride of the lady, and the ruddy indignation of 
the hunter; as she said, 

‘Well, sir, to change the subject, my father has bid me ask you to 
say as his guest to-night, as you well know there’s no house within 
ten miles of here.” 

“Miss Susan Young,” replied her visitor, bitterly, “1 did expect to 
stay all night when | come, but I'd sooner try to rest with an Indian 
whoop in my ears, than lay down my head under your roof, after the 
scornful words ye’ve spoken to-night.” 

“Of course, sir, you’ ‘ll do as you please—I only delivered his mes- 
sage. Good night, sir.” The hunter turned without reply and strode 
rapidly towards the woods. He had advanced but a few steps, how- 
ever, when he paused to say, 

* Miss Susan, if ye'd said one kind word to-night, when I said | 
loved ye,” (and his voice trembled not a little as he spoke, ) “ye might 
have ch: inged my whole natur’, an’ made a farmer of me ; but yer pride 
has cured me, an’ I’m free now to go an’ help the C herokeee— but jist 
remember, if I die a fightin’, 1 died when ye might ha’ saved me ;’ 
and before she had thought how to reply, he had disappeared in the 
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darkling forest, while the evening star dropped its first ray through the 
whispering air. 

Slowly and sadly she sought the hall, where her father’s family Was 
gathered around a roaring fire, evidently awaiting her return to enjoy 
their evening meal ; of all ages, sexes, and sizes, like frontier families 
generally, a clamor arose on her entrance, that would have astounded 
any sober parent in the land of steady habits ; but alas! the circle was 
not complete ; a visitor would have looked in vain for that crown oj 
household happiness, a mother’s face. 

“| say, Sue,” shouted a merry boy, ensconced in the ample chimney 
corner, and busied in roasting sweet potatoes, “did George offer to 
‘ swop’ with you, and give himself and his rifle for you and your cow!” 

“ Why didn’t Mr. Edmonds stay all night, Susan ?” asked her father. 
more gravely, though the anxious inquisitiveness of his eye showed 
that some other subject was nearer to his heart than even the slight put 
upon his hospitality. 

“ Do, sister Susan, give me my hread-n-milk, | want to go to bed ;” 
whimpered a little rosy-cheeked child, exhausted by his sport through 
the day. 

Susan cast a half angry glance at the first, and hastened to supply 
the wants of the last, while she answered her father’s question, as the 
least difficult of the two, 

“ He is hurrying on to join the Cherokees, and help drive back the 
Catawbas, sir, and couldn’t very well stay ;” but even while she spoke 
the deepening color on her cheek answered his silent questioning more 
satisfactorily than her words, 

“Then | hope brother Ned will give him a thrashing when the fight 
begins, to pay Sue for looking so cross at me,” broke im “ hasty Jack,” 
as his rashness had long named him. 

“ Silence, sir, this matter’s serious enough without your meddling,” 
retorte’ his father, “though his impudence deserves some reward. 
I could have pardoned his poverty, if it were not darkened by vice; 
but as it is, he must never cross my threshold otherwise than asa guest, 
and | am glad to see that your sister agrees with me.” 

Susan’s heart assented, it is true, but her delicacy was wounded by 
this conversation, and she hastened from the room to hide her confu- 
sion. 

. - * e . . e 

Amid the network of mountains which occupies the corner of the 
four southeastern states, Georgia, ‘Tennessee, North and South Caro- 
lina, tossed into such inextricable, labyrinth-like confusion, that egress, 
imgress, and progress seem alike impossible to all but the Indian or the 
equally skillful borderer ; amid this aforesaid mountain puzzle, courteous 
reader, lies a peak which it would be diflicult to “ locate” without ® 
map, 80 as to put your finger on it; but which, nevertheless, stands 
there, or rather did stand there, not many years ago, to our certain 
knowledge. Pilot Mountain (for such is its designation) has acquired 
its title from its great height, and more especially from its remarkable 
appearance. Exactly upon the apex of its towering cone, stands & 
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pyramidial rock, rising hundreds of feet in the air; appearing, at a dis- 
tance, so symmetrical and smooth as to forbid all hope of reaching its 
summit; while a nearer view showed a narrow ledge clambering grad- 
ually upwards, till it was lost to the eye in bewildering loftiness. ‘This 
projecting ledge, as my tale will abundantly prove, reaches in fact the 
very top of the mighty pyramid; but so precarious is the foothold it 
affords, that at this day none but the most hair-brained and hot-blooded, 
even of the venturous hunters, will attempt to mount its giddy windings, 
for there is no turning place for ordinary skill, till the very summit be 
gained ; one or two spots there are, where muscles of brass and nerves 
of steel might make good their return, but even the hardiest courage 
would prefer to complete the ascent rather than to retrace its steps. 
This natural tower, situated as it is on the highest table land in the At- 
lantic States, four thousand feet above the sea, can be easily seen from 
each of the four States already named, and serves as a landmark 
through the craggy wildernesses of their adjacent corners, whence its 
soubriquet of Pilot Mountain. 

But besides the wild grandeur already remarked, Nature has cut off 
all connection with the surrounding country, except by a narrow gorge 
running up from the northeast, and terminating at the base of the moun- 
tain, so deep that any hunter will tell you, even now, that the sun shines 
there only five hours in the day in midsummer; its stony surface al- 
most covered by a stream that dashes furiously downwards—a veritable 
mountain torrent, and one of the head waters of the French Broad 
River. 

Sixty years ago, a circle of a hundred miles’ radius, with Pilot Moun- 
tain as a centre, would not have included a single highway. or even a 
by-road for vehicles of any kind ; no paths penetrated the silent wild, 
but the track by which the thirsty bear or panther passed from his lair 
to a favorite stream, and returned to his hiding-place again ; for even 
the Indian cared not to dwell where he could hardly find smooth ground 
sufficient to support his wigwam. But on the day on which we write, 
about a month from the incidents first related on our rambling page, a 
party of Indians might be seen glancing like deer through the forest, 
towards the yawning ravine already named ; wounded and worn out 
as they were, their shrill whoop and furious gestures denoted their de- 
termination to gain the defile, and maintain it against their victorious 
enemy, who was rapidly appearing over the ~~» the former had just 
passed. Far in advance of the other fugitives, and straining upwards to- 
ward a laurel thicket, which, once gained, would afford an excellent 
shelter and free scope for his rifle, was the gigantic borderer already 
introduced. Onward he writhed rather than ran, among the rocks ; 
bullet after bullet from the rapidly approaching foe flattening against 
tree and stone around him; still he flew recklessly on, and had almost 
gained the protecting thicket, when a yell of disappointment announced 
that the Catawbas had outstripped the flying Cherokees. He paused 
and looked up; the sight might well have quelled his courage ; toma- 
hawk and rifle gleamed everywhere above and behind him ; the entire 
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hill side was reddened by the scattered Indians, both friend and foe, 
leaping in rapid pursuit and flight. ; 

“'To the peak! to the peak!” shouted Edmonds, in the Cherokee 
tongue, and drawing a heavy breath, as if to brace himself for the tre. 
mendous task, he slung his rifle over his shoulder and bounded forward 
with the speed of wind, followed by his allies, while the Catawbas, 
baflled by this new movement, ignorant of the ground,® and poorly yp. 
derstanding the language in which the suggestion had been made, halted 
a moment to deliberate. No sooner had the leaders assembled, how. 
ever, than a white man, violating the usual decorum of Indian councils, 
cried aloud, “ On with ye at wonst! they can’t get out here, an’ we’l| 
soon kill the varmints or starve ‘em !” 

lt might have appeared rather amusing to a spectator to hear such a 
threat from the meagre and almost insignificant figure that had utiered 
it; but a second glance would have shown him to be one of those 
bundles of bone, and muscle almost as rigid, that the toils and perils of 
mountain life sometimes “ stunt” while they strengthen ; to such a form, 
add a keen gray eye, and a ferocious gash over the brow, and you have 
the likeness of ‘Tom Mathes, or “ Short Tom,” as he was oftener call- 
ed, whose descendants, to this day, dwell among the same cliffs, and 
lead the same savage life, as their great ancestor. This advice was 
eagerly seconded by the only other white of any note in the band, 
whose neat dress and elegant rifle marked him as something more 
than a mere “ squatter,” and who was, in deed, no other than the 
Edward Young mentioned casually in our first scene, and who burned 
to avenge the supposed insult conveyed in the proposal of George Ed- 
monds, the notoriously worthless borderer, to his sister, the belle of the 
Carolina frontier. With silent assent the Indians glided away in the 
pursuit, and ere many moments had elapsed the dark gorge was desert- 
ed, while high up the mountain the last straggling beams of an autumn 
sun glanced from tomahawk and rifle, and then ceased to shine over the 
darkling forest, though they glistened a moment longer in purple and 
gold on the towering peak and its mighty brethren. 

In the dim twilight that succeeded, one might have seen the handful 
of Cherokees that had survived, gathered in exhaustion at the base of 
the pyramid, around Edmonds, who leaned gloomily upon his rifle, and 
listened to the growing noise of the pursuit; for though the Indians 
themselves were as silent as spectres, they seldom found means to 
teach their white allies the same valuable lesson. He had not listened 
long, however, before he raised his head, and with flashing eyes and 

i hastily to 


glowing cheeks, as one who makes atonement for wrong, sai 
his dusky companions, in their native tongue, 

“TT say, brothers, I've been partly to blame, for getting you into this 
scrape, especially as there ain’t any good way of getting out ; but I've 
been so mad about that girl’s scorning me so, that | ain’t had my wits 





* It will be remembered that the Catawbas are entirely a South Carolina tribe, and 


were now invading the more northern territories of their Cherokee rivals and hereditary 
foes. 
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about me. However, my head's clear now, and as | ain't in the notion 
of starving up there, (pointing to the dizzy cliff over their heads, ) 
like a fox in @ trap, let’s stay here and try the old scamps again. You 
couldn't find a better place, if you tried—walls all round, except this lit- 
tle gap here, and we can take it turn about to keep that, and then if the 
red rascals should drive us further, L'il engage to keep ‘em back, till you 
get round the corner of that ledge.” 

Inspirited by his bold language, the Cherokees prepared to meet their 
foes, who must come directly upwards, trusting to the uncertain light 
to baffle the aim of the besieged, or clamber up the craggy mound, by 
the side of their foes, then sheltered by the same walls that protected. 
Apparently adopting the former plan, a part of their body maintained a 
sharp fire in front, while a chosen band, led by the fearless Mathes, stwle 
round to the more dangerous but effective expedient. 

The sharp shooting had lasted but a few moments, wheh the fore- 
most of the Cherokee guard fell by a tremendous blow from the toma- 
hawk; but almost at the same instant Edmonds, with the butt-end of his 
rifle, struck down the successful savage. Undaunted by this ill omen, 
the besiegers pressed their advantage to the utmost: and then ensued 
that most horrible of all massacres, a night conflict between Indians 
hand to hand. Nought was heard through the threatening gloom but 
the sharp clang of the blood-thirsty hatchet, buried in the brain—the 
dying yell of the crushed and mangled, or an occasional execration 
from Edmonds, as some herculean effort failed to destroy his foe ; 
until at last, with a mighty blow of his shortened weapon he struck 
Mathes, stunned but not killed through the opening down the mountain, 
followed by the few surviving assailants, who raised a yell of disap- 
pointment, that fully announced their failure to their anxious comrades 
below. 

A whisper from the giant borderer now urged the despairing and 
panic-struck savages up the rock by its steep and ay ledge: it 
was their only chance for life, and few were there in that band, who 
would not have preferred its dizzy, treacherous risk, to a second battle 
in the den they were leaving. He himself paused sullenly till he heard 
the footsteps of the second assailing party close at hand. ‘Then, stoop- 
ing to the earth, he raised from its bed a fragment of the rock—one 
powerful heave, and it stood trembling on the very verge of the dark 
declivity—and the next instant, it flew like an angry thunderbolt on its 
deadly errand: the terrified Catawbas, not knowing where to expect the 
blow, stood shivering with fear till, with a fell bound, it split their ranks 
asunder, and left their chosen braves lifeless and shapeless, half buried 
in the soil. A whistle from above now warned him that all his com- 
rades had passed the first corner of the pyramid, and were out of rifle 
shot: his time had now come, and he passed upwards as recklessly as 
he had fought the livelong night. But Mathes, who by a singular 
chance had escaped all previous dangers, hastened to the ledge to take 
his huge foe at a disadvantage—he came an instant too late. A des- 
perate scramble placed Edmonds also beyond the turning point, and 
then, with a grim and savage satisfaction, he clutched his rifle and 
awaited his infatuated enemy, who continued to approach. 
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Anxiously did he count the footsteps that were placing his last per. 
sonal foe securely within his reach, (for an old deed of fraud and vio. 
lence had taught both parties hate,) then raising resolutely his trusty 
rifle, he struck loose the hold of Mathes on the rock, and with a single 
scream the unhappy wretch breathed his last gasp on the pointed and 
unyielding stones, full fifty feet below. 

“ Edward Young!’ shouted the murderer, with a mocking laugh, 
“ you've lost your game ' you came here to do deadly work, and by the 
powers, you've done it, but not as -_ wanted ; you came to help slay 
the weak and punish the poor, and you've seen your chosen friends 
fall as thick as rye in harvest; and now go home to your sister (and he 
spoke with intense bitterness) and tell her George Edmonds spared 
your life to let her know what her pride has done ; tell her | hate her 
now and her whole race; (ay, cock your rifle, and fire it if you will, 
you can't hurt the old cliff or me either ;) she has made me what | am, 
and I'll haunt her, if spirit ever haunted man.” 

More than one of the white men below sought to terminate this ti- 
rade with their rifles, but secure in his position he finished it, regardless 
of them, and then followed his red comrades to their last retreat. n- 
ward slowly and silently they clambered, save when one, more timorous 
or less cautious than the rest, lost his hold and was heard tumbling 
down the precipice, and rebounding from whatever projections he struck 
with horrible and fatal violence. Daylight was touching, with solemn 
gray, the numerous peaks around, when the little remnant of that fated 
band gathered on the summit of Pilot Rock ; and as the rays of morning 
lighted up in quick succession the valleys and hills, and they beheld 
their foes kindling fires and building tents just out of the reach of rifle 
shot, despair filled their hearts, and they raved madly at Edmonds for 
conducting them to such sure destruction, forgetting that if he had been 
traitorous, he would scarcely have caught himself in his own trap. 
At last one, the most savage of the band, sprung fiercely towards him, 
determined at least to be revenged ; the floodgates of Indian wratl once 
opened, one after another brandished his tomahawk or knife till the 
whole party, except a few of the noblest, were gathered scowlingly 
around him, their steel blades glistening in the light, and the silence of 
morning first broken by the warwhoop and the clash of weapons. His 
friends fell by his side, and despite his mad efforts, his foes were clo- 
sing on him, when the thought of the torments their revenge would 
dictate, goaded him to a last struggle ; the tall chief in his front, fell 
before his shortened rifle, and plunging through the gap his fall had 
made, he leaped wildly into the air and was dashed to pieces on the 
rocks below. 

The rest of the sad story is soon told ; those who survived that fear- 
ful morning, cooped up on a few feet of bare rock, and thinned by 
murderous strifes daily, either died by the hands of their former friends 
or starved on the chilly summit; while the Catawbas, having avenged 
the injuries of former years, and broken the strength of their dangerous 
enemy, returned to their home in triumph, bearing with them their tro- 
phies, and the account here given; and to this day, he must needs be an 
iron-hearted hunter who would “ camp out” for a night on Pilot Moun- 
tain. (JuIvIs. 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Troven this department of the Magazine is usually dispensed with in the closing 
number, there are some few things that must be said, and they will come in under this 
form better than in any otherway. Avnd first, in regard to the engravings. You have 
doubtless discovered before this, kind reader, that we present you in this No. with au 
extra entertainment in the line of pictures; and perhaps you have already queried, 
whether this redundancy is to make up a corresponding deficiency in the “ matter” 
department, or whether it really is our design to give you a kind of holiday feast at 
our departure, that “ when we are removed from our stewardship, ye may receive 
us into your houses.” You may regard us as having, to some extent, both objects in 
view. The portrait of Judge Daggett, we had already secured on our own private 
responsibility, and to gratify our own identical self, when some kind friends generously 
offered to pay the expenses necessary to insert a second engraving, and they very 
wisely selected the picture which occupies the place of a frontispiece in our Magazine. 
The impressions are from a fine steel plate, just engraved, and we can assure our 
friends that the picture looks like the buildings, for it has been our fortune to see them 
with our own eyes. Furthermore, the donors of the same assert, that they give it to 
adorn this No. out of regard to our own personal cleverness and good will. We ac- 
knowledge that we feel a little honest pride in being thus flattered ; and we beg leave 
to make to said donors a very low bow, and to say in plain Yankee style, “ thankee.” 


Oh! the horrors of sickness in college! Reader! have you ever tried it? If not, 
you are deficient in one item of college experience, which you never can gain after 
leaving this favored spot. How, on a sudden, every avenue leading either to the phys- 
ical or financial revenues is closed up, and those leading from the same as suddenly 
thrown wide open! Then if you chance to have that modern leprosy—the scariet 
fever—how every man, as he passes that way, will stand afar off and cry “ unclean! 
unclean !” till his very shoutings have made his throat sore ; then mistaking this arti- 
ficial soreness for symptoms of the dreaded disease, to see him rush home, at the 
top of his speed, and lay a tax =_— every cupboard, medicine-chest, and herb closet 
his house affords, is enough to make a sick man laugh, or a lame man dance. 

Next to sickness for giving one the “ blues,” is the spending of a vacation in college. 
Those walks that had so long and so constantly been crowded with passers here and 
there, are allon a sudden deserted. The old doors, that had stood open night and day, 
for months, and given free passage to all the keenest winds and fiercest snows of win- 
ter, through which crowds had daily passed and re-passed, thick as honey bees labor- 
ing in the summer's sun, are mysteriously closed. ‘The last window blind is shut 
and fastened so tight that the very bed bugs, (poor creatures, we pity them in these 
forty days of fasting, and we pity the poor Freshmen more when the days of recom- 
pense return,) as they wander in melancholy mood from room to room, must sometimes 
come to the sage conclusion, that the light of the sun is blotted out, (we take it for 
granted, from their long residence in college, that they are adepts in Astronomy ,) or 
that some huge body has taken its station between us and it, thereby causing a per- 
petual eclipse. 


It has been hinted to us that certain students annoy subscribers by borrowing their 
Magazines. In some of our solitary hours, we have labored long and hard to try to 
picture to ourselves the dimensions of that student's soul, who can screw himself down 
to the littleness of reading a borrowed Magazine. But all our efforts thus far have been 
fruitless. We feel perfectly safe in saying that Newton, with all his mathematics, 
could never measure such a soul ; that all the geniuses of invention combined, could 
hot contrive a microscope that would discover it to mortals. 


We have been favored with a letter of rare character, from some friend, and we will 
give it below for the instruction of the public generally. As to correspondents farther 
than this, we are inclined to think they must have all gone to Texas, or some other 
favored retreat. At least, we have been unable to scare up any in these diggins. Even 
our “ brother chips” have deserted us and fled. 
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Messrs. Evrrors—Knowing you one and all to be men of science and lovers of the 
mysterious works of Nature, and having been myself honored at one time with a 
Freshman’s seat in that wonderful big college of yours, I take this opportunity of ad. 
dressing you, and through you the world at large, at least so much of it as receives the 
rich blessings which your Magazine affords. 

It so happened the other day, while puffing a rich Havana, and musing on the vi- 
cimitude of human life in the attic story of the Aleghanian Hotel, in the flourishing 
village of Yaukelania, that I received a beautiful f d note, directed to me, Solomon 
Owilquill, Esq., and signed by the President and Faculty of Inglemus College, inviting my 
attendance at the annual examination of the Senior Class. Accepting the special 
honor conferred upon me, I proceeded immediately to the aforesaid institution, and was 
forthwith ushered into the presence of its illustrious dignitaries, consisting of nineteen 
Professors and three Tutors. ‘The quick-timed strokes of their apology for a bell were 
hastening the steps of many a Freshman, trembling in the agony of suspense lest they 
should be suspended, while Sophomores and Juniors, having en through the mill, de- 
clared they were not afraid, and Seniors, with dignified air, pronounced it sham. 

Conducted to the oratorical chamber, of seven by nine dimensions, I seated myself 
in the committee-box and was handed a catalogue by the learned professor. In a few 
moments this distinguished personage drew from his pocket a variegated snuff-box and 
emptied the contents upon the desk before him, which I found, on close inspection, to 
be nothing leas than fine little tickets, beautifully inscribed with the names of the 
graduating class. Selecting one from the number the examination commenced. 

Prof. nen Timothy Sproutwit! you will please answer the questions pro- 
pounded, with clearness and precision. What is Political Chemistry ?” 

Tim.—* It is that science, sir, which treats of the combination and decompositi 
of political bodies ; and as chemists are chiefly confined in their operations to heat and 
mixture, this science is frequently termed the science of heat and mixture.” 

Prof.—* Very well, sir. How are political bodies divided ?” 

Tim.—" They are divided, sir, into two great classee—imponderable and ponderable. 
The former includes smoke, heat, gas, and a small touch of electricity ; the latter all 
other varieties of matter. Besides these, there are numerous other subordinate, classes, 
which though not as extensive, produce, under certain combinations, extraordinary re- 
sults. ‘Two, for example, are remarkable good supporters of combustion if not them- 
selves combustible, possessing in common with others, an explosive property to a high 
degree. Political bodies are farther divided into simple and compound. It has been of 
late a matter of dispute among the learned faculty whether there are at present exist- 
ing any simple political bodies, for while it is agreed that all are simple in a certain 
sense, none can be found whose particles are all of the same kind.” 

Prof.—* That is sufficient. You are entitled to a four and may retire. Peter Brown, 
= you give me the definition of Analysis and Synthesis, as employed by political 

mists |” 

Peter—* Analysis is the method used to separate the parts of a compound body. 
Experiments of this kind are by no means unfrequent. Now democracy, which in a 
state of purity is an elementary political body, capable of enduring the most powerful 
heat that man can apply, and which presents in the crucible but little dross after it has 
passed the fiery ordeal, is found of late to have a small portion of foreign matter in its 
combination, and hence we see that even in the goodly city of Noviportus, not far off, 
Old Hunkerism and Young Democracy has been the result of political analysis. The 
compound blowpipe was here brought into action at the great laboratory in Washington, 
and so great was the heat generated in the process, that the fingers of the chief operator 
and his assistants were considerably burnt, singeing even the whiskers of one of the 
bystanders. It is thought, however, that by means of the conceding pump, the bodies 
which are now in a gaseous state may be so far condensed as to unite. Btrong pres- 
sure will sometimes force a union in bodies of little affinity. In analyzing many of the 
political compound bodies of the present day, we find the ingredients to be extremely 
numerous and diversified. It is, in fact, difficult to find any which have not a large 
proportion of brass in their composition, rendering them far more tenacious and better 
conductors of caloric. Ductility is likewise an extensive property of these bodies, 8 
much wo indeed that the drawing of political pipe as a communication between neigh- 
boring states, has become quite an employment of late. Gold, too, has been sa 
increase the volume of political bodies by its strong power of attracting foreign matter ; 
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apc # far even has human cupidity been excited, that are extensively employed 
as a substitute by the adjunct professors of this noble science. Gold indeed entered 
for a time as ove of the prime elements in the combination of a certain political body, 
and in numerous experiments, at the political furnace, shining mint drops, of a yellow 
hue, were discovered hanging to the retort. Rags, moreover, though strictly vegetable 
in their origin, are changed in their ies by a peculiarly intricate procem of po- 
litical refinement, sending forth bright scintilations, which are collected in a clay re- 
ceiver for future use.” 

Prof.—* That will answer, Mr. Brown. You should have mentioned, however, 
the difficulty experienced in confining the last mentioned bodies, and how easily they 
are absorbed by surrounding objects. Mr. Fitzmade, will you give us some idea of 
Political Syuthesis 7” 

Mr. Fitz —* The methods used by political chemists to combine the ingredients and 
form a compound is various, and highly instructive. By Synthesis we unite Federal- 
ism, Antimasonry, Conservatism, a little Clay, &c. to form Whiggery ; we unite Dem- 

eism, Bigotry, &c. to form Native Americanism, and so on through the list; by 

Analysis we expose the compounds either to violent heat, the appointing battery, or the 

action of various acids, and while some portions go off in steam, frequently with ex- 
osion, others are left in mechanical union.” 

Prof.—* Very good, Mr. Fitzmade, that is sufficient. Mr. Fizzle, can you tell us 
the specific gravity of different political bodies ?”’ 

Fiz.—* "t know that I can, sir. ‘There's a remarkable difference of opinion on 
that point. Some of ’em pretend to a monstrous deal o. gravity, sir; but I've hap- 
pened to see ‘em in their little rooms, sir, their private apartments. Some are weighty 
enough, I suppose, but I hain't the proper scales, sir, and it would be necessary to take 
into consideration the drams and scruples, sir. I would like to be excused, sir, from 
farther examination in this matter.” 

Prof.—** You have recited very poorly, sir, and I am sorry to be under the painful 
necessity of having you call at my room this afternoon. Mr. Flunk, will you proceed 
with the subject on which Mr. Tizzle failed ?” 

Flunk—* Don't understand the question, sir.” 

Prof.— What ie Political Specific Gravity ?” 

Flunk—* That is not in my book, sir.” 

Prof —* 1 think it must be, sir; but can you tell us anything of the subject, at all?” 

Flunk—* Don't know, sir.” 


Here the dinner-bell interrupted the exercises, and the remainder was postponed until 
half past three P. M. Your old schoolmate, Soromon Ow aqui... 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


We have received the Wittiams’ Montuiy Misceccany for March and April. Their 
character, as a whole, we think superior to any numbers we have had the pleasure of 
examining before. We were particularly interested in the productions of “ Scio.” We 
also think “‘ Bob Easy” could not well be spared from his _—— We regard the 
piece entitled “ A Chapter in Life,” as excellent of the kind. 

The Lowext Orrenine for April is also before us. Coming from the source it does, 
how could it be otherwise than interesting? We can trace on its pages the same mer- 
ry, playful, bewitching features, that we have so often gazed at and admired in the 
female countenance. We only add, go on and prosper. 

We know not as the Albany Rose has blossomed during the last month. If not, we 
presume it is owing to the cold spring. We trust the young ladies will never suffer it 
to droop for want of proper attention. 


It is hoped that the protracted indisposition of the Editor, through the whole labor of 
preparing this No. for press, will be sufficient apology for any deficiencies that may 
characterize it, either in regard to matter or manner. It will be seen, by the igne- 
tures, that we have a choice little gem from a female hand. We hope our fair readers, 
if any we have, will take the hint and profit by this example. 


Errata.—P. 270, line 18, for Tears, read Years. P. 273, line 16, for admonitions, 
read abominations. 





EDITORS’ FAREWELL. 


Wiru feelings not unlike those that exist in the breast of a 
parent, when about to yield a beloved child to the care and pro- 
tection of another, do we come to this last task of our editorial 
labors ; rejoicing that we are henceforth to be relieved from the 
anxiety and toil consequent upon past duties, yet indulging in a 
momentary sadness at seeing thus unceremoniously sundered, 
the ties that unite us to our fondly cherished Maga. For who 
but an Editor knows an Editor’s attachment to the object on 
which, for a year, he has bestowed his thoughts by day and his 
dreams by night, and care for whose prosperity has too often 
robbed him alike of the hours of recreation and of rest ? 

We would say to our successors, you assume no trifling task 
in taking charge of the Magazine. But you start from high 
vantage ground, to which years of toil have raised it. Let it 
henceforth be worthy of its past history, and that of the Institu- 
tion it represents. Strive to make it a casket in which every 
student will carry away the choicest jewels of his college ex- 
istence. And if there be one sunny spot in all your future lives, 
it will be when you have leisure to take up its carefully treasured 
volumes, and through them commune with spirits of the past, 
and companions of early days. 

To our Classmates, for their kind sympathies and generous sup- 
port, we tender our hearty thanks. Wishing them and all our 
readers success in life, and heaven’s choicest blessing to rest upon 
them, we would say, in the sincerity of our hearts, FARE YE WELL. 


Wm. Binney, 

_ B. Day, Bid 
no. W. Harpina, wows "y 

Geo. C. Hitt, = 


Tuo. Kennepy, 
Yae Coxieoe, Apri] 22d, 1845. 





TO OUR READERS. 


Wirn no fear, yet without boldness, we would greet you. 
Confident that you will freely extend to us all the indulgence 
you have shown our predecessors, we have no reason to feel 
abashed, as we enter your presence. Setting aside, therefore, 
the formalities of an introduction, we simply say—a moment ago 
we were strangers to you; such are we no longer. Your in- 
terests and ours, henceforth for a season, will be, in part, the 
same. So have the Fates decreed. Let us, then, be friends. 

The Yate Literary will soon have completed its tenth 
vear. When first it started into existence, its limbs were feeble. 
It was content to balance itself as well as it could, on the nar- 
row and slippery foothold of what was then—the Present. 
Now, whether its intellect has become more fully developed or 
not, its frame, at least, has grown strong. Age has added to 
i, perhaps, wisdom, but, at all events, firmness of muscle ; 
while its ground has widened into a larger circle, including with 
the Present somewhat of the Past, and somewhat of the Future. 
How large that Future shall prove to be, will depend partly upon 
you; partly upon us. 

Having denied fear, we would fain call by the milder name of 
modesty, certain misgivings which we cannot but acknowledge 


that we feel. These arise from asentiment of profound respect 


towards you, mingled with the consciousness of our own wants 


both of talent and experience. The task which we have as- 


sumed is difficult; more so, probably than you imagine, certainly 
VOL. x. 38 
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more arduous than most people suppose, We must, therefore, 


propitiate your favor as far as we can do it without sacrificing 
propriety. 

We will begin by making two promises. More might be 
given, for promising is easy. But two will answer our purpose. 
First—we shall not always and in every respect please you, 
Next—we will please you whenever we can, and as well as we 
can. These pledges are all that you will expect or demand, 
They are all that we can give or fulfill. By these we shall stand 
or fall. Be generous—and we will cheerfully “ bide the issue.” 

Classmates! we appreciate the distinction you have conferred 
upon us. But, while we express our gratitude and acknowledge 
our duty toward you, we must ask you to lay us under one 
more obligation, by heartily helping us to sustain—your own 
honor. 

We remain, Readers and 


Classmates, respectfully, 


YOUR EDITORS. 





